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SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1891. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


wo 


WE comment elsewhere upon the Bill for estab- 
lishing free education which was explained to the 
House on Monday. Though full of checks and 
limitations of an intolerable character—as full of 
them as was Mr. DISRAELI’s first Reform Bill 
—the principle is sound, and will be heartily 
accepted by the Liberal party. But though no 
opposition will be offered to the Bill itself 
by the leaders of the Liberal party, it will 
unquestionably demand very full discussion in 
committee, whilst it will be absolutely necessary 
that the Opposition should register their strong 
objection to the placing of further public funds 
at the disposal of the managers of voluntary schools. 
In these circumstances, unless the Session is to be 
prolonged far beyond the date now fixed for the 
prorogation, the Bill cannot be carried before the 
adjournment. There are some who insist that 
Ministers are relying upon this fact to furnish 
them with an excuse, not for the withdrawal of 
the Bill, but for an appeal to the country. This 
is, however, a bold guess, and one which is not 
generally accepted on either side of the House. 
The chief argument in its favour is the fact that 
serious differences are known to have arisen in 
the Cabinet in connection with the labour question. 


VERY useful was the lesson taught to certain 
honourable and right honourable gentlemen in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday afternoon. The 
subject under discussion was the Bill for legalising 
marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister—a measure 
demanded alike by common-sense and humanity, 
but opposed by a certain class of clerical bigots. The 
Bill was in Committee, and it very soon became 
apparent that its opponents were resolved, if pos- 
sible, to stifle it by a resort to obstruction of the 
most pronounced and scandalous kind. Accordingly, 
the House saw the edifying spectacle of Tory mem- 
bers, who spend their time in denouncing the obstruc- 
tion which they allege is practised by the Opposition, 
going to lengths which have been quite unknown in 
recent years in obstructing this particular Bill. Nor 
was this all. Whilst the Tories obstructed, the 
Liberals used the closure in order to meet these 
obstructive tactics. Their resort to a weapon with 
the use of which we have been familiarised by Mr. 
SMITH, caused intense indignation on the Ministerial 
benches. Truly the sins of the majority in the 
present House of Commons are beginning to find 
them out. They have used the closure as a merciless 
instrument for the suppression of debate for years 
past. They can hardly expect, when the tables are 
turned, that their opponents will not profit to some 
extent by the lesson they have learned. 


On Friday last week a new clause, ostensibly 
emanating from the representatives of the Ulster 
tenant, was added to the Land Purchase Bill, pro- 
viding that any person aggrieved by a decision of 
the Land Purchase Commission might appeal to a 
court consisting of the Judicial Commissioner and 
the two Fair Rent Commissioners—who, rightly or 
wrongly, are supposed to be more favourable 
to the landlord than the Land Purchase Commission. 
Mr. BALFoUuR supported the clause in the in- 
terest of economy of management, and it was 





carried by 136 to 83. The debate was complicated 
by a charge of unjudicial conduct against Mr. T. G. 
MacCarTHuy,oneof the Land Purchase Commissioners, 
for calling the attention of a firm of solicitors to the 
unfair advantage that they had taken of a clerical 
error in his department. Nominally the clause 
emanated from Mr. LEA and Mr. T. W. RussELL, but 
it seemed pretty clear on the Liberal side of the House 
that it was “introduced on commission,” and was 
really the work of the Government acting in the 
interest of the landlord. 


THE London "bus strike, thanks to brilliant organi- 
sation, has hitherto been a complete success, the two 
great companies—the Road Car and the London 
General—having withdrawn their cars without an 
attempt to dispute the} ground with the pickets. 
They have, however, conceded in a measure the 
twelve hours’ day, while standing out against pay- 
ment for the alternate Sunday rest. On the men’s 
side the least promising feature is the small flow 
of subscriptions, and the most hopeful factor is 
the undoubted public sympathy with the demand 
for a twelve hours’ day and a day’s rest in four- 
teen. No demand is apparently made for the re- 
storation of the “ pickings ” or “ partnership ” system, 
as it is variously called ; the men only insisting that 
their wages for a twelve hours’ day should be 
a fair recompense for skilled labour. By the old 
plan—under which the ’bus-conductor, like a cab- 
driver, practically farmed his vehicle from the 
company—the wages undoubtedly ruled high, the 
men working feverishly hard for themselves as well 
as for their employers, and being comparatively 
reckless on the point of the excessive hours of toil. 
Both men and companies did well by the system, 
but for the former it was simply well-paid slavery. 
Now, however, that it is regularised by the introduc- 
tion of tickets, the men’s demand for reasonable 
terms of employment is, in the main, irresistible. 


It is, however, much to be regretted that a dispute 
which so nearly touches the working life of five 
millions of people should not be submitted to the 
judgment of its citizens. Failing some kind of 
municipal control of the omnibus and tram system 
—which the Tories in the County Council have just 
contrived to prevent—it is a pity that the machinery 
of arbitration provided after the dock strike by the 
London Chamber of Commerce is not available. 
Unfortunately it can only be invoked by one of the 
parties, or both, in the dispute, and neither is 
disposed to put itself at the tactical disadvantage 
of appealing to outside authority. But it ought not 
to be impossible to approach the companies and the 
men with an informal Committee of Intervention, 
to suggest arbitration, though, of course, with no 
powers to enforce it. The Lord Mayor is apparently 
ready to intervene ; but he needs further backing. 


A DEPUTATION, which required the ample space of 
the Victoria Hotel in Northumberland Avenue for 
its due accommodation, met SiR MICHAEL HICKs- 
BEACH there on Friday week to induce him to re- 
consider his refusal to allow the incorporation of the 
proposed Institute of Preventive Medicine as a Com- 
pany “ Limited” without the usual suffix. The Act 
secures control by the subscribers, and is the simplest 
way of obtaining a guarantee fund—by leaving part 
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of the capital uncalled—in case of an expensive con- 
flict with the anti-vivisectionists; but the suffix 
suggests that the institution aims at profit—and 
here Dr. Kocn and the German Government have 
set a very dangerous precedent—-and that anti-vivi- 
sectionists may some day acquire a controlling 
interest and carry a resolution in favour of winding 
up. Sir Micwae. Hicks-Beacn’s defence of his 
action was based on the danger of bringing 
the Home Office into trouble by sanctioning an 
Institute the mere proposal of which last February 
sufficed to give new life to the agitation against 
vivisection. It was not very satisfactory; but 
probably expresses the mind of the _ public 
—which distrusts the method and the _ cure, 
knowing that a good deal of science (so-called) is 
wrong, and not seeing that its errors are inevitable 
and temporary. Of course, however, the anti-vivi- 
section agitation is hardly in place here. What the 
Institute proposes is to propagate bacteria and 
manufacture their antidotes, chiefly in the living 
body of the guinea-pig. 


For the last ten days the Continental papers 
have been full of positive assertion and circumstan- 
tial detail as to the engagements entered into by 
England towards Italy with reference to the Triple 
Alliance. The story was started in the middle of last 
week by M. MILLEVOYE’s letter to Mr. LABOUCHERE, 
containing PRINCE NAPOLEON’S statement to the 
writer that Kina Humbert told him last year that 
he had a definite promise from LorD SALISBURY 
that, in case of mobilisation of the Italian army, the 
Italian coasts should be protected by the English fleet. 
This has drawn a reply from the Italian Govern- 
ment that the alleged statements, even if correctly 
understood, represent solely the personal and gratui- 
tous suppositions of the Prince to whom they are 
attributed. Since then, however, we have had 
plenty of detail, and are promised more if Mr. 
LABOUCHERE can extract it from the Committee of 
Supply. The Corvriere della Sera of Milan has told 
us how CouNT RoOBILANT, then Italian War Minister, 
first invited Lorp SALISBURY’'S co-operation, and 
how Lorp RoseBERY knows and approves of all that 
has been done; and Mr. LABOUCHERE himself has 
related how the Triple Alliance of 1887 was entered 
into on the faith of LoRD SALISBURY’S assurances 
made at the direct instigation of PRINCE BISMARCK. 





Or course, to the French versions of the story 
there is a simple answer, which has been hinted at 
in the English Ministerial press and given explicitly 
by the better informed foreign newspapers. No 
English Minister can make a secret treaty ; and any 
engagements he may enter into, his successor is free 
to set aside. But he may very naturally say that 
certain circumstances may not improbably arise 
which may suggest a certain course of action the 
advisability of which he will consider if in office ; 
and that, English foreign policy being ordinarily 
much less affected by party politics than the rest of 
the administration, he apprehends that future 
Foreign Secretaries may not improbably take a 
similar course. Now such a statement is very nearly 
as good as a formal engagement. 


DetraiLts of Baron Hirscu’s proposed colony 
which are given by the German papers are of 
interest to other people besides those financially 
interested in Argentina. The settlement (on a 
territory as large as Lower Austria) will apparently 
be on that geometrical pattern which the geo- 
graphy of new countries has so often facilitated. 
Villages with a population of 1,000 to 2,000 are to be 
grouped round market towns with about 10,000 in- 
habitants. The land is said to be extremely rich, but 
to require a good deal of preliminary expenditure. 
The capital required is from 100 to 150 million franes. 
Roads and railways are to be constructed, and the 











first buildings erected, by selected bodies of Jewish 
artisans to be sent out in advance. The only problem 
as yet unsettled is, apparently, which of the colonists 
shall cultivate the soil. Probably, however, the 
organising talent of the race will secure the services 
of the Gaucho and the Italian immigrant, as, ac- 
cording to Miss Dowik, it has secured those of the 
Ruthenian and the Pole. In fact the district will 
hardly be a new Palestine. It will rather be a new 
Galicia. 





Tue Directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount this week ; but, on 
the other hand, they are doing nothing to maintain 
rates, and consequently the value of money is 
rapidly declining, the discount rate in the Open 
Market being no better than 2} per cent. Gold con- 
tinues to be shipped from New York, and although 
the Bank of England has begun to send the metal 
to Russia, yet the Bank is still gaining strength. 
Already £300,000 have been sent by it to St. Peters- 
burg, £600,000 are expected to go next week, and 
gradually, nearly 2) millions more, it is said, will have 
to be despatched. In spite of that, the bill-brokers 
and the discount houses hope that money will con- 
tinue to be abundant and cheap, and therefore they 
are keenly competing with one another. Their main 
reliance is that the Bank of France will change its 
usual policy and allow gold to be withdrawn freely 
from it during the autumn. If it does, then 
there may be less disturbance of the European 
Money Markets than has hitherto been apprehended. 
The Silver Market continues very quiet. Apparently 
efforts are being made in the United States to form 
a combination for the purpose of raising the price, but 
—as yet, at least—the efforts have not been attended 
with much success. That may be due no doubt to 
the continued gold exports which keep the Money 
Market in a flutter, and the operators may be more 
successful by-and-by; but it is difficult to believe 
that much advance can be brought about, especially 
as there is very little European demand, and India is 
not buying. 





TuE feeling in the City is decidedly better this 
week than last. It is now generally believed that 
the alarmist rumours which have been circulating of 
late were unfounded, and that there is no danger of 
serious difficulties. The continued receipts of gold, 
too, strengthen the hope that the Money Market will 
not be disturbed, and the boldness of the great 
operators in Paris is gradually reviving confidence 
here. The leaders of the Paris Bourse have recovered 
from their recent scare, and profess themselves to be 
strong enough to not merely support the market, 
but to carry prices higher than they have hitherto 
done. A syndicate of bankers has arranged with the 
new Portuguese Finance Minister to give an advance 
which will make it possible to pay the interest on 
the debt falling due at the end of the month, and it 
is said also that arrangements will be completed for 
paying the interest that will fall due at the end 
of the year. There has in consequence been an un- 
expected rise in Portuguese Bonds, and generally the 
International Market has been surprisingly strong. 
The panic in Buenos Ayres appears to have abated. 
The English banks there have sustained the run 
upon them and maintained their credit, and the 
premium on gold is falling. The Bank of England, 
too, has issued a statement respecting the Baring 
Liquidation which is generally looked upon favour- 
ably. But though there isa decided improvement 
here, there is very little business being done. The 
general public is holding aloof, and speculators are 
still very timid. It is significant, however, that the 
Indian sterling loan of two and a half millions has 
been subscribed at about 24} per cent. above the 
minimum fixed, and even the Queensland loan which 
recently was not subscribed has been taken by a 
syndicate. Apparently the financial establishments 
are coming to the conclusion that the investment 
demand will soon become large again. 
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PRINCE AND PEOPLE. 





HE Press has, on the whole, dealt judiciously 
with the story which has been unfolded before 
the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury during the 
past fortnight. Here and there, it is true, there has 
been a disposition to emulate the folly of the mob 
of well-dressed persons who, when the verdict had 
been delivered, gave vent to their sympathy with Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming by hissing the jury and 
the defendants. But, upon the whole, the newspapers 
have commented fairly and sensibly upon one of 
the most miserable incidents in our latter-day history, 
and have not failed in their duty as representatives 
of public opinion. Last week we had to speak of 
the vulgarity, almost squalid in its character, of the 
scene which has been photographed for us by the 
persons who were present at Tranby Croft in the 
St. Leger week last year. As a picture of the 
way in which “ society,” of a sort, amuses itself, it is 
at once as graphic and as disgusting in its realism as 
a print by Hogarth. It is simply impossible for any 
person, who is not hopelessly vulgarised, to regard 
with respect the characters which figure on that 
scene, whatever may be their rank in society. As to 
the unhappy man whose sin has found him out, 
it is unnecessary to say anything. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had himself established his own 
guilt far too clearly to allow Sir Edward Clarke to 
remove the stigma from him. The advocate did his 
best, but he must have known from the first that his 
efforts were doomed to fail. His client has been 
formally pronounced guilty of cheating at cards, 
and has thus fallen under the heaviest ban of a 
society which, whilst it makes light of the ruining 
of a girl, or the wrecking of a home, regards dis- 
honesty in gambling as a sin for which there can be 
no forgiveness on this side of the grave. 

But there is no need to say that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming was really only a subsidiary figure 
in the drama in which he has played so conspicuous 
a part. The interest of this trial to the whole 
English-speaking world lies in the fact that the heir 
to the throne has been closely connected with the 
painful and hateful incidents which have been 
revealed before the Lord Chief Justice. It was 
“the Prince’s party” which met at Tranby Croft 
for the Doncaster week; it was the Prince who 
suggested that the game of baccarat should be 
played, despite the fact that it had been forbidden 
by the master of the house; it was the Prince’s 
counters which were used when the gambling began, 
they having apparently been brought by him as part 
of his ordinary luggage ; it was the Prince who kept 
the bank; it was one of the Prince’s oldest and 
closest friends who was detected cheating by his 
fellow-gamblers, and all the subsequent incidents, 
the secret understanding by which the offence was 
to be hidden from the world, the evil gossip which 
circulated from club to club for weeks and months, 
and finally the public scandal and the trial, have 
been affected at every point by the fact that the 
future King of England has been one of the leading 
figures in the miserable tale. 

~ We have no wish to press hardly upon the Prince. 
We forget neither the manifold temptations incident 
to his lofty station, nor the irksomeness of the duties 
it imposes upon him, and which must make any kind 
of relaxation welcome. For princes, as for peasants, 
it is true that all work and no play would be a bad 
rule. We should, indeed, rather see the Prince of 
Wales a pleasure-seeker than a prig. But, after 
making every possible allowance for the drawbacks 
of the position he has inherited, and for his own 
personal characteristics, we cannot come to any 
other conclusion than that the part which His 





Royal Highness has played in connection with this 
miserable business has been strangely at variance 
with the requirements of his place in the State and 
with the grave responsibilities he has inherited. 
And if this is the opinion universally current in 
London, even among those who are his personal 
friends as well as among those who are by no means 
squeamish on questions of social morality, what is 
likely to be the effect produced by the dismal story 
upon people who live far from “the talk of the town,” 
and who know nothing of the lengths to which the 
pursuit of amusement is carried in certain circles ? 
What will the clergy, the Nonconformist ministers 
and laity, the staid residents in provincial towns and 
villages, think of the picture of vulgar pleasure- 
seeking which has been painted for us in such 
graphic colours in the court of the Lord Chief 
Justice? To such people life is as a rule a very 
serious matter, and they must shrink in real horror 
from a spectacle which from their childhood upwards, 
they have been taught to regard as one of shame and 
sin. They may take an exaggerated view of the 
evils of gambling, of the sinfulness of this devotion 
to mere amusement. But at least their view is an 
honest one. It is founded upon their religious 
convictions ; and they cannot fail to have received a 
most painful shock in the course of the recent trial. 
What, again, will be the opinion of the working men 
of this country? We are told by some who profess 
to know them that they will “ think none the worse 
of the Prince because he likes to enjoy himself.” 
That is perfectly true—always providing that the 
enjoyment is innocent in its character. But hardly 
a week passes without your working man reading in 
his newspapers of a police raid upon some gambling 
club, where betting and baccarat are the forms 
of amusement most in favour. He knows that 
in these cases the players are haled off to the 
nearest police court as criminals, and it is 
more than probable that he will be unable 
to see upon what principle the working man who 
gambles in his clubis treated in this fashion, whilst 
the rich man who gambles in his friend’s house is 
allowed to escape scot-free. Moreover, we cannot. 
shut our eyes to the fact that the feeling among 
the great mass of the English working-classes on 
the subject of Parliamentary grants to the Royal 
Family is extremely bitter. We believe this feeling 
to be founded upon a mistaken idea. But if we 
desire to see the monarchy supported with a liberality 
befitting so rich and so great a nation, we cannot 
ignore the fact that most members of the working- 
classes think differently. How will the recent 
revelations affect the next attempt which is made 
to secure further Parliamentary provision for the 
Royal Family? Can it be supposed that it will 
lessen the difficulties of Ministers who already find it 
more than sufficiently difficult to win popular assent 
to measures of this kind? And, alas! the evil 
which must be wrought by the story of this trial will 
not be confined to the United Kingdom. Already 
foreign critics are sharpening their wits at our ex- 
pense, and finding in the exposure of “ high life” in 
England fresh proof of what they regard as the 
natural hypocrisy of our race. That in itself is a 
very small matter. But it is not a small matter 
that this story will penetrate to our most distant 
colonies, will startle and wound those who from afar 
have looked with eyes of reverent affection on the 
throne established in the Mother-land, and on the 
man who stands nearest to it; and will furnish 
others, who are already crying for the independence 
which to them seems the only fitting condition of 
young communities in new worlds, with the strongest 
of arguments in favour of their demand. 

No one can wish to aggravate the mortification 
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which the Prince of Wales must feel when he thinks 
of this unhappy episode in his life. But it would 
be cowardice to conceal from him the certain effect 
which it must have throughout the Empire of which 
he will one day be the head. If the evils at which 
we have glanced are to be mitigated or neutralised, 
it must be by his own action, and not by that of 
other men. If he wishes in due time to ascend the 
throne amid the heartfelt good wishes of a loyal 
people, he must show that he is not unworthy of that 
oyalty. The latitude already accorded to him is 
wide enough. No one, as we have said, wishes to 
see the Heir to the Crown a prig or a Pharisee. But 
there are well-defined limits, well known to himself, 
beyond which he can only go at his peril. There are 
some things which the public opinion of Great 
Britain will not tolerate in a monarch or in the 
Heir-Apparent. We do not speak of the public 
opinion of society, of the clubs, or even of the 
newspapers, which on this subject reflect very faintly 
the real feeling of the community. We speak of 
that wider opinion, founded upon precepts older 
even than those of the English Constitution, which 
still, happily, is the prevailing opinion of the majority 
of those over whom the Prince will one day rule. 
It would be unfair to hide from him the fact that 
recent events have wounded that larger public 
opinion sorely, and that his first duty to himself, 
to the Crown, and to his country, is to take steps 
which will once more bring him into harmony with 
it. Of one thing he may rest assured. If he refuses 
to take these steps, and continues to pursue amuse- 
ments which the healthy conscience of the community 
condemns, he will be recklessly playing for a higher 
stake than was ever before risked on the gaming 
table. 








THE EDUCATION BILL. 





HE Education Bill cannot, and ought not to, 
pass this session. We say so with no desire 
to depreciate a measure which might have been 
much worse, and which is far better than many 
Liberals expected. The party journalist may decry 
it as worthless and delusive; it is nothing of the 
kind. It is a large, carefully considered measure, 
which carries the country well on the road to Free 
Education. Nevertheless, the Bill cannot, or ought 
not to, pass this session, unless the session be 
inordinately prolonged, because it is full of checks 
and counter-checks, or limitations, which challenge 
minute discussion. The plan seems simple: free 
education for all children between five and four- 
teen paying fees not exceeding 3d.; a subsidy 
of 10s. a head taken as the rough equivalent of 
such fees; schools charging fees in excess of 3d. to 
bring down their fees; children under five who go to 
school to pay, as nursery rent, fees not above 2d. 
But to this plan are many limitations and exceptions, 
making it extremely difficult to predict the effect in 
any given district of the new legislation. The Bill 
contains only half a dozen clauses, but they are 
written in a sort of official cipher, the key to which 
ean be obtained only by full discussion. 

One objection in principle must, at some stage of 
the proceedings, be taken. The Government may 
declare it obstructive; none the less is it incumbent, 
to record a protest against the transfer to the 
managers of voluntary schools of large grants of 
public money without some of the usual constitutional 
safeguards. Under the present system are cases in 
which the voluntary contributions are insignificant, 
the public contributions overwhelmingly greater, and 
yet no control. Such cases will abound, the ancmaly 
will be repeated in aggravated forms under Sir 





W. Hart-Dyke’s Bill. Though not satisfied with 
the modus vivendi established in 1870, we had no 
wish to revive the controversy; in no quarter was 
there any strong disposition to do so. It is quite 
a different thing when the Government choose to 
reopen the question, and to propose to subsidise 
much more liberally voluntary schools. In some 
districts the plain effect of the measure would be to 
hand over to the rector who beats up subscriptions 
to the Church school of £30 or £40, £100 to £200 
of public money to spend very much as he pleases. 
It is to be recollected that in England and Wales 
there are 1,176 voluntary schools without any sub- 
scriptions. Mr. Picton and Mr. Channing have given 
notice of amendmentsraising this question of principle, 
and, even at the risk of postponing the measure, the 
Opposition ought not to flinch from combating 
strongly this violation of the first article of their 
creed. It will be said, “ You know, this is incom- 
patible with the existence of voluntary schools; you 
impose conditions, knowing them to be impossible.” 
That is not certain—some safeguards, not necessarily 
destructive, might be provided. But if it be true 
that Church schools and popular control in any form 
are inconsistent, so much the worse for the former. 
We have not, if Mr. Chamberlain has, forgotten the 
foundations of the Liberal faith as expounded in 
other days by him. 

Whether the other objections to the measure 
may be described as matters of principle or points of 
detail, they deserve to be carefully discussed. We 
find in it a want of boldly drawn lines of policy, 
and too many refining compromises, sure to be 
vexatious and ephemeral. All parents, it is agreed, 
should equally obtain the relief. Why then not say 
so in plain terms? The letter of the Act is indeed 
against denying to any district free education; but 
the machinery is so complicated that it will be sure 
to work slowly and perfunctorily. It would be much 
better to say in set terms: “Free education every- 
where; full accommodation without payment of 
fees (a condition upon which the fee grant is 
made).” Nor do the limitations as to the recipients 
of relief seem useful, far less necessary. We take 
no exception to the proposal to continue the pay- 
ment of fees in the case of infants under five, sent 
to school, to the relief of overdriven, overburthened 
mothers. In favour of charging for the use of a 
school as a nursery something may be said. But why 
virtually exclude from the benefit of the measure the 
small but important class of children who continue 
beyond fourteen? The greatest blemish in the 
present educational system is that its influence ends 
much too soon. The child is drafted to the field or 
the factory just when his nature begins to be sus- 
ceptible to the civilising, humanising influences of 
the schoolroom. No more momentous subject could 
come before Parliament. Our educational system 
may prove a miserable failure, the hope that in the 
schoolroom would be formed a better and more capa- 
ble race may be delusive if parents are tempted, even 
more than they are now, to take their children from 
school when they are most likely to be benefited 
by it. Of the principle for which we contend there 
is a recognition in the proviso that “the weekly fee 
charged in any such school for children over fourteen 
years of age shall not exceed an average of 3d. per 
week, except with the approval of the Education 
Department.” This is not enough; we want to 
double, if possible, the number of children between 
fourteen and fifteen; raising the “schoolable age” 
is the step now needed. So obscure in their ye | 
are some of the provisions that we spea 
dubiously of their effect; it seems possible, unless 
the Education Department is vigilant, for certain 
schools to take the full benefit of the fee grant, 
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while, in effect, retaining the evils of the fee 
system. Where 6d. a week was charged 34d. 
may be charged; and thus side by side may be 
true free schools and schools with nothing free 
about them but the name. There are some other 
strange results. With the text of the Bill before us, 
we find no answer to Mr. Mundella’s criticism that 
the relief will be the greatest where school fees were 
highest and most oppressive. “In Lancashire the 
fees were very high and the schools very bad. At 
Preston the fees were 19s. 10d. (apparently this 
should be 14s. 2d.) a head, at Stockton 19s. 1d., at 
Bury 17s.; in fact, throughout Lancashire and 
Cheshire the fees ranged from 12s. to 19s. per head. 
In Birmingham, on the other hand, children had the 
advantage of a splendid education, far better than 
anything given in any town in Lancashire, for 
5s. 7d. a head. He wanted to know if the people 
of Stockport and other such places would like 
to pay 9s. a head in addition to the grant of 10s.” 
About Clause 5, which continues the power of re- 
mitting fees granted by Section 17 of the Education 
Act of 1870, the supporters of Church schools 
will probably have more to say than the critics 
of the Opposition. Each school board may remit 
fees to any extent, which will operate to the injury 
of the Church schools in the neighbourhood charging 
high fees. What must be the inevitable result of 
the board schools offering free much the same 
kind of education as elsewhere costs 3d. or 4d. ? 
Whether the end of the voluntary schools will 
come about this way or not we do not know. 
But it is a sound instinct which makes their 
supporters dread the outcome of the new Bill, 
notwithstanding the pains taken to reassure them. 

The enumeration of these objections and diffi- 
culties is but another way of saying that the 
measure, apparently simple, is overladen with limita- 
tions, the vice of so much modern legislation. Ex- 
perience tells us that the cunningly constructed 
apparatus of checks and counter-checks refuses to 
work in the rough trials of life. Of that experience 
we are heedless; its thousand lessons go for nothing. 
The draughtsman gets his elaborate instructions 
to spin a complex web — to take back in one 
line what he has given in another, to offer terms to 
conflicting interests, and to draw clauses which 
apparently cancel each other. The Education Bill 
is a masterpiece of this kind of evasive legislation. 
Usually such limitations serve at least to hide the 
practical outcome of the measure to which they 
are attached. In this case they do not. The Bill 
must, in a few years, bring about in England 
diversity and inequality offensive and intolerable, 
or a state of things in which voluntary schools 
will become impossible. 








SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 





joo was much that was significant, as well as 
touching, in the many telegrams which Her 
Majesty despatched during last week to inquire after 
the condition of “ Sir John,” as the Queen affection- 
ately called him, for, with the instinctive apprecia- 
tion of a political situation with which three-and- 
fifty years of public life have endowed her, she was 
keenly alive to the gravity of the change which will 
be wrought by the disappearance of Sir John Mac- 
donald from Imperial politics. In old-world phrase, 
he “has held Canada for the Queen” as no other 
man could have held it in the past or will hold it in 
the future. His death may even put in jeopardy the 
Queen’s title to one of her proudest possessions. How 
long the separate North American Colonies might 
have continued under the British flag, or whether 





they would ever have left us within any measurable 
distance of time, it is impossible to say, for the isola- 
tion and the pettiness of each individual community 
were in themselves guarantees against change. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that when the whole of the 
northern part of the Continent was amalgamated 
into one British Dominion, the chances of absorp- 
tion into the United States were vastly increased. 
Sir John Macdonald, by his marvellous dexterity, 
plausibility, and capacity, made head against the 
forces which made for absorption. His struggle 
was not against human antagonists alone, but 
against physical nature and economic law. The 
task is one which no lesser man may reasonably 
hope to continue with a like success. ‘“ After Sir 
John, the Deluge.” So Canada has been thinking as 
it hung restless and sad about the boards whereon 
was placarded the record of the old man’s long 
struggle with death. Even his opponents shrink 
half-affrighted from the tremendous issues which 
his death opens up. The situation is all the 
more grave from the fact that he dies at the head 
of a majority which none but himself could hold 
together. Given a good cause and an up-hill fight, 
the ghost of a statesman may be the best of all 
possible party leaders, for a ghost makes no mistakes 
and is protected against libel. But for a party which 
is in power and which requires daily skill in order 
to hold it together, a phantom leader is no leader at 
all. The immediate prospect before Canada is one 
of mere confusion arising from the slow dissolu- 
tion of parties and their slower reconstruction. 
Canadian politics will descend for a time into a 
mere Babel of political rancour. And not until the 
*Grits”’ find a leader in some small degree ap- 
proaching the vivacity and magnetism of the lost 
‘** Chieftain ”’ of the Canadian Tories, will Canada be 
again upon a clear and prosperous course. 

Even if Sir John Macdonald had, like the other 
Grand Old Man of the world, been temporarily dis- 
carded as the official leader of his nation, his death 
would have been thé cause of universal grief amongst 
those who knew his personality and career. With 
all his failings and offences, he was a singularly 
lovable and human man; perhaps all the more so, as 
he seemed but little concerned to disabuse the world 
of its belief in the frailty of his political nature. 
On the 2nd of April, 1873, when Mr. Huntingdon 
rose unexpectedly in his place and read out the 
charges against him in the Pacific Railway scandal, 
Sir John heard them, without raising his head from 
the letter he was writing, and allowed the division 
on the motion for an inquiry to be taken without 
saying a word in denial or defence. The motion 
(which was contemptuously defeated) was indeed 
but an incident in a long struggle ending in the 
overthrow of Sir John’s Cabinet. It is only note- 
worthy as an example of that humorous effrontery 
which went so far to endear him to the Canadians. 
He was essentially a farceur, but a farceur of a high 
order. His lines were laid, if not in pleasant, 
certainly in important and fascinating places. For 
forty-seven years he was a member of Parliament, 
making his mark almost from the first. For over 
thirty years he was a Minister of the Crown, and 
for about twenty of those years a Prime Minister. 
The one serious political disaster of his life—the 
Pacific Railway scandal—did nothing to weaken his 
position within his own party; andin three years, by 
his announcement of the “National Policy,” he 
made himself once more the idol of the great majority. 
Of enemies he had none. A man who, being Prime 
Minister, can call across the floor of the House to 
a political opponent of vocal talent, to set up a song 
with a good chorus and thus drown the oratory of 
one of the vocalist’s own side, must be the chartered 
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libertine of his political world. He was all his life 
a joker of jokes, the friend of all men, the idol of 
boys and girls, of youths and maidens, of “ women, 
ecclesiastics, and persons of quality.” Outside 
politics he was a voracious and miscellaneous reader 
—a professed patron of literature and the arts. He 
only failed to be the prince of “clubmen ” because 
he was too much attached to his home, too proud 
of it, too anxious to associate his wife with the 
pleasure which he derived from an unstinted hos- 
pitality, to live his social life apart from her. He 
allowed some other men to grow rich at the public 
expense, and he bought men’s support by their own 
and their neighbours’ money, and it is recorded 
against him that he accepted the money of public 
works contractors for his own and his colleagues’ 
election expenses. But he took no private help. 
He lived and died, if not exactly a poor man, yet a 
man of such modesty of fortune as to be a standing 
testimony to his own disinterestedness. If he had 
not given his life to his fellow-countrymen, he would 
have been one of the greatest and most prosperous 
advocates of the century. 

We do not care, even at this solemn moment, to 
disguise our opinion that: his policy was hurtful and 
in a sense dishonouring to the people whom he served 
and ruled; but his faults were due to the perverted 
morality of his time and country ; and, with all bis 
political sins clearly in view, our judgment is that, 
save one figure only, the greatest, the most kindly, 
and the most picturesque figure has disappeared from 
British politics. 








THE TREASURY VAMPIRE. 





GOOD many years ago a certain young clerk 
A who had been fortunate enough to secure a 
stool in one of the great public offices of Her Majesty 
the Queen, was startled out of his sense of propriety 
by a spectacle which he witnessed in the official 
apartment in which he was serving the State. He 
has grown grey since then in the public service, and 
honours have accumulated upon him; but to this 
day he remembers with something like a thrill of 
horror the astounding scene which in his verdant 
youth first opened his eyes to the realities of the 
Civil Service. This was what he beheld. An elderly 
gentleman who was one of the senior clerks in the 
room in which our young friend was the junior, 
suddenly rose from his desk, dragged the comfort- 
able chair upon which he had been sitting into the 
middle of the room, seized a poker, and attacking 
the chair with a vigour worthy of an able-bodied 
Englishman, succeeded in breaking one of its legs. 
The chair was in excellent condition, so the task was 
not an easy one. When it was accomplished, the 
senior clerk gave a sigh of relief, and flinging the 
chair into a corner of the room, returned calmly to 
his desk and his pen. Our young friend’s first idea 
was that Mr. X. had suddenly taken leave of his 
senses, and he had expected at the first moment of 
his attack upon the chair that his colleagues would 
forthwith put some restraint upon him. But, to his 
umazement, the other clerks*in the room hardly 
raised their eyes from their desks whilst the work of 
destruction was in progress. It was quite clear that 
they understood all about it, and were by no means 
moved by the performance of their chief. That 
afternoon, when the office work was at an end, our 
raw youth timidly approached one of his fellow- 
clerks and questioned him. ‘Can you tell me,” he 
asked, “why Mr. X. behaved in that extraordinary 
way this morning; I mean, when he deliberately 
broke a perfectly sound leg off the chair on which he 
had been sitting?” “Oh,” replied the other with a 








shrug of the shoulders, “that was all right. A 
castor had come off one of the legs of his chair, and, 
you know, ‘my lords’ won’t provide new castors; 
they will attend to nothing less than a broken leg. 
So X. had to break a leg in order to get his chair 
put right again at the public expense.” It was our 
young friend’s first lesson in the true character of 
the rule of the Treasury over our Civil Service. It 
has not been his last. But slight though the inci- 
dent was, it gave him an insight into the most 
grievous scandal connected with our system of ad- 
ministration which now awaits the hand of the re- 
former. That scandal is the manner in which the 
Treasury holds in its grip all the great Departments 
of the State, and by means of a system of intricate 
red tape on the one hand and a policy of short- 
sighted meanness on the other, succeeds not only in 
throttling every branch of the public service in turn, 
but in wasting millions of the public money. 

A man must himself have been in the public 
service to understand the pedantic folly and mon- 
strous wastefulness of this tyranny of the Treasury. 
Nothing of which Dickens wrote when he told the 
story of the Circumlocution Office is worse than the 
state of things which to this hour prevails in all the 
Departments of the State, owing to the fact that not 
a penny can be spent out of the regular routine with- 
out the consent of my Lords of the Treasury. If 
Lord Coleridge, in his capacity of Lord Chief Justice, 
wished to procure a new set of hat-pegs for his private 
room at the Law Courts, instead of simply giving a 
personal order and having the thing done, he would 
be compelled to apply formally to the Treasury ; his 
application would be duly docketed and acknow- 
ledged, and in course of time, probably after a pro- 
longed correspondence, “ my lords” would graciously 
allow the sum of eighteenpence to be exnended on 
the necessary work. If Mr. Maunde Thompson 
wanted a new case made for some _ recently - 
acquired treasures at the British Museum, he 
would be as completely powerless to order the 
ease himself as he would be to procure the loan 
of the Crown diamonds for a fancy ball. If a nail 
is to be driven into a piece of wood in any one of 
the innumerable offices where the work of the 
public service is carried on, if a window is to be 
mended, or the simplest and most obvious of im- 
provements to be carried out, the routine of an appli- 
cation to the Treasury must be gone through. ‘“ My 
lords,” in the shape of some unknown clerk, must 
take the matter into consideration; there will be 
delay, correspondence, waste of time and waste of 
money; and at last the thing will be done in the 
least satisfactory and most expensive manner possible. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the very small 
matters in which the Treasury interferes in this 
ridiculous fashion; but there are other and far more 
important matters in which the tyranny of Downing 
Street becomes still more injurious to the public 
service. Not that the small matters are themselves 
unimportant. On the contrary, they involve a really 
heavy loss to the State every year, and they furnish 
at the same time a typical example of how things 
ought not to be done in the public service. Where 
is the place of business in any part of England 
where matters are managed as they are in that 
service? There are many great establishments in 
London, Yorkshire, and Lancashire where the most 
rigid economy of administration is practised, and 
where the proprietors, either personally or through 
agents, keep the tightest hand upon the spending 
departments. Yet there is not one of these great 
establishments in which the virtues of a petty cash 
account are not known, and in which the right of 
men in a responsible position to control the small 
repairs and improvements, which in the public 
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service are in the hands of the Treasury alone, is 
not freely acknowledged. 

Clumsy, wasteful, unbusiness-like beyond descrip- 
tion in words, is this control by the Treasury in small 
matters. But it is when we see how it acts in larger 
affairs that we get a glimpse of the scandal in its 
true proportions. The country would be horrified if 
it knew how its money is wasted in almost every 
department of the State. We have Ministers prating 
of economy, and buttoning up their pockets against 
the most urgent demands of the public, at the very 
moment when they are literally flinging money with 
a lavish hand into the dirt. Not long ago a great 
public building was erected in London. It was 
erected from plans prepared by that branch of the 
Treasury Red Tape Office which is known as the 
Board of Works. The building was to be used not 
as an ordinary office, but for certain purposes of a 
scientific and artistic kind. It was for the use of 
a public department officered by men possessed of 
eminent technical knowledge, and the requirements 
of those who were to occupy the building were of a 
special character. But it never occurred to the 
Treasury or the Board of Works to consult these 
gentlemen, and suit the building to their require- 
ments, from its first inception as a plan on a piece 
of paper. Nothing so simple would have suited these 
masters of the public purse. What they did was to 
enter into a contract for the erection of a magnificent 
building—* four-square to all the winds that blow ” 
—of the most substantial workmanship. When it 
was actually erected it was time enough to call in 
the people who were to use it, and to consult 
them as to any changes which were needed 
to enable it to meet their requirements. Then, 
when these changes had been ascertained, another 
contract was entered into, and the building which 
had never yet been used was nearly gutted in order 
that it might be made in any way suitable for the 
purpose for which it was wanted. This is quite a 
common experience in our public departments. In 
the particular case to which we refer there was one 
aggravating incident which deserves special notice. 
Before the original building was completed, one 
of the chief persons in the department for whose 
use it was intended, happened to see that a solid 
wall was being built where it was necessary that 
there should be a good supply of light. He called 
the attention of the authorities to the subject. 
They admitted that he was quite right, and that 
windows would undoubtedly have to be provided in 
that particular wall. But they intimated that, 
inasmuch as a contract had been entered into for 
the erection of a solid wall, they thought it better to 
allow that contract to be completed, and then to 
enter into a second contract for the piercing of the 
windows in the finished wall! No practical man 
need be told of the costliness and wastefulness of 
this method, nor of its injurious effect upon the 
structure. Yet this is the way in which, under the 
Treasury and the Office of Works, a great public 
building in London was actually erected. Here, for 
to-day, we leave our subject. 








FIRST LESSONS FROM THE CENSUS. 





bh particulars already published as to the 

English Census afford material for some unex- 
pected inferences. The twenty-eight great towns 
which form, so to speak, the first class of the sub- 
jects of the Registrar-General have not done so well 
as was expected of them. Sir Brydges Henniker 
credited them with possessing this month over ten 
millions of inhabitants. But the noses actually 





counted last April only numbered 9,388,000, a 
deficiency of over 6 per cent. To this extent the 
percentage of deaths has been understated, and our 
expressions of satisfaction at the declining death- 
rate have now to be correspondingly moderated. 
Manchester and Leeds come out almost exactly as was 
anticipated; but Salford has been credited with 21 

r cent. too many inhabitants, and therefore with a 
death-rate too favourable in the same degree. The 
fearful rate of mortality of Preston suffers only a frac- 
tional reduction, whilst Brighton, which has for years 
occupied the proud position of the healthiest large 
town in England, must submit to seeing its annual 
death-rate increased by over one and one-third per 
thousand. The Registrar-General supposed it to 
contain 125,000 inhabitants, but only 115,000 were 
counted. Other towns are in a position of similar 
disillusionment. Those who know the insanitary 
condition of many parts of Hull will not be surprised 
to learn that its death-rate proves to have been 
habitually understated by nearly four per thousand. 
Liverpool turns out to have been over-estimated by 
over 16 per cent., and to have positively declined 
in population. Birmingham, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Bradford, and Derby have all been 
claiming death-rates too low by from two to 
three per thousand. These results ought to wake up 
those Town Councillors, who have hitherto pooh- 
poohed representations as to the bad state of the 
houses of the poor, and despised all complaints 
about drains, on the plea that at any rate the death- 
rate was low. On the other hand, Newcastle, Ports- 
mouth, Cardiff, and Norwich have not hitherto 
received full credit; their populations turn out to 
be larger than was supposed, and their rates of 
mortality correspondingly lower. 

London deserves a paragraph to itself, and, after 
the fate of nearly all the provincial towns, it is 
satisfactory to find that the total for “Greater 
London” is about what was anticipated, whilst in 
that for the “Inner Ring” (which nearly coincides 
with the County Council area) the deficiency is only 
a little over 5 per cent. The annual rate of 
growth of London proper has, indeed, fallen to 
the normal one per cent. which is approximately 
that for the whole country. As for the “ Outer 
Ring,’ it increases at five times this rate. 
The “great wen,” as Cobbett called it, now 
includes one-fifth of the population of England and 
Wales; more people than Ireland and Wales put 
together, or than the inhabitants of the conjoint 
kingdoms of Norway and Sweden. Every four 
minutes one more citizen is born into the capital of 
the world; every five minutes someone dies. This 
mighty “province covered with houses” it is to 
which we still deny any efficient organisation for 
municipal self-government. This is the kingdom 
which is still administered as an agglomeration of 
parishes abutting on the only remaining unreformed 
corporation. 

The City, indeed, comes very badly out of this 
numerical “Trial of the Pyx.” The 50,000 
sleeping population, to which it had shrunk in 
1881, are now further reduced to 38,000, men, 
women, and children. Yet the number of regis- 
tered electors is over 32,000, and it returns two 
members to Parliament, whilst possessing not enough 
resident population to qualify it even for one. 
All the central districts of the Metropolis have 
fallen off in population since 1881, whilst the 
suburban districts, especially on the south side, 
have enormously increased. We wish we could 
suppose that this indicated a real “spreading”’ of 
the people, a genuine lessening of the pressure on the 
densely crowded slums. But this is not the case. 
The Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor 
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clearance for a railway or a new street, every | Directors of the Bank of England, being convinced Be 
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unfortunate denizens of such “ congested districts” | tection of the reserve is urgently required, invited tr 
as Clare Market and Berwick Street, Little Saffron | the leading joint-stock banks to assist them in im 


Hill and Shelton Street. The bitter lesson of the 
last twenty years is that the way to the better 
housing of the people lies not in “ improvements.” 
We can no longer trust optimistically for our 
artisans’ dwellings to Providence and the speculative 
builder, or even to a 5 per cent. philanthropy. 
It is high time that the County Council ceased 
chaffering over the price of the Millbank site, and 
began seriously to undertake the re-housing of its 
constituents. 

The census figures are likely to throw some in- 
teresting light on that mysterious “ swarming” of 
the people, upon which Mr. Leonard Courtney once 
waxed inconclusively eloquent at Toynbee Hall. 
The drain to the towns, which marks all Western 
Europe, the Eastern States of the American Re- 
public, and especially also the Australian Continent, 
still continues in the United Kingdom. Even in 
decaying Ireland, Catholic Dublin and Protest- 
ant Belfast continue alike to grow at the ex- 
pense of the rural districts. If the urban in- 
crease during the last decade appears less than 
in the previous period, it must be remembered that 
much of the growth now takes place outside urban 
boundaries. Expand our boroughs as we may, we 
never overtake for long the spreading suburbs. The 
improvement in the means of communication enables 
an ever larger percentage of the population to live 
away from their work, and to put between it and 
their homes an ever greater distance. Eastbourne 
and Brighton and Reading become as much suburbs 
of London as Bagnigge Wells and Islington were to 
Charles Lamb. It is less easy to understand why 
Portsmouth and Leeds have attracted many 
immigrants, whilst Bristol and Brighton have fallen 
relatively behind. Why has Newcastle progressed 
two and a half times as fast as Sunderland; Oldham 
twice as fast as Bolton ? 

The one great lesson from all these returns is the 
absolute necessity for a quinquennial census. All 
inferences founded upon rates of mortality become 
untrustworthy when we find that they are based on 
estimated populations which may be 21 per cent. 
too high (as at Salford), or 12 per cent. too low (as at 
Newcastle). The cost of the present census is much 
increased by our habit of beginning the work each 
time afresh, instead of keeping on some kind of 
permanent staff, who would be able to work out, 
in the off-years, a few more statistical results 
than the very meagre tables which are all we 
now get. We can very well afford a numbering 
of the people every five years; and presently we 
may learn to find out something more about them 
than merely their numbers. The inquiry into the 
room-space occupied by each family, which is all 
that the Government would do this year by 
way of “social census,” must one day be ex- 
panded into a genuine inquest into the “state of 
the nation.” The first necessity is to know things 
as they are; we must look the facts in the face; 
in things social, at any rate, “Above all, no 
opium.” Never was the want of exact know- 
ledge of the condition of the people more severely 
felt. Industrially and financially, producing and 
consuming, at work and at play, the nation re- 
quires to know itself. Demos, the new Conqueror, 
needs a new Domesday Book. 








regulating the market. The suggestion was that 
these banks should set the example of fixing the 
rate, and then that the smaller banks should be 
asked to join. It was thought, and with much 
reason, that the leading banks alone could get 
and keep control of the market. There are 
seven joint-stock banks, three of them having 
numerous provincial branches, and four being 
metropolitan banks, which together hold nearly 
160 millions of deposits. These seven banks, 
with the Bank of England, hold very nearly one 
third of all the deposits of the United Kingdom, and 
it was argued that eight institutions which dispose 
of nearly one-third of the whole banking resources of 
the country could fix rates as they pleased. At first 
the leading banks professed willingness to co-operate 
with the Bank of England. At the time the rate of 
discount of the Bank of England was 5 per cent., 
and the leading joint-stock banks came to the con- 
clusion that it would be enough for the purpose in 
view to charge 4} per cent. to all but their regular 
customers. Their regular customers, however, in- 
clude several important banks in the provinces as 
well as some of the most powerful on the Continent, 
and to make an exception in their favour was 
practically to defeat the very object they had in 
view. Either, therefore, the joint-stock banks were 
not quite in earnest or they blundered woefully. 
Finding that in spite of their combination the rate 
of discount in the open market was steadily de- 
clining, the representatives of the leading joint-stock 
banks invited the provincial and Scotch banks to 
send representatives to meet them for the purpose of 
seeing whether a great association could not be 
formed. Two meetings were held, but came prac- 
tically to nothing. It was agreed, indeed, that the 
object in view was desirable, and that a meeting of 
all the banks should be called if occasion should 
arise; but nothing further was deemed necessary at 
present; in other words, the whole question was 
shelved. The Directors of the Bank of England, 
learning this, reduced their rate of discount to 4 per 
cent., and since then the rate in the open market 
has been rapidly falling. 

As a matter of course, the attempt of the banks 
to combine was denounced by the business community 
as an artificial endeavour to raise the value of money. 
It was pointed out that the London market is the 
centre of the world’s trade; to make money here 
artificially dear would, therefore, it was said, drive 
away capital and cause serious loss to the country. 
No doubt very powerful arguments may be adduced 
against every such attempt to fix prices of any kind 
artificially ; but, on the other hand, it must not be 
lost sight of that we are passing through a grave 
crisis, and that, therefore, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the Money Market should be protected 
against the dangers that are clearly foreseen. There 
is widespread distrust, and many of the most im- 
portant financial establishments have been greatly 
weakened by recent events. If the Money Market 
should be convulsed, those establishments might be 
compelled to close their doors, and the consequences 
would be very serious. Unfortunately it is by no 
means improbable that the Money Market may be 
greatly disturbed unless the reserve of the Bank of 
England can be effectually protected. As our readers 
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are aware, the Russian Government has very large 
funds standing to its credit in London, and it is under- 
stood that it intends to take within a few weeks from 
now at least three millions sterling in gold from the 
Bank of England; it may take more, but it will not 
take less. Furthermore, the probability is very great 
at present that the harvest through Western and Cen- 
tral Europe will be both bad and late; that, therefore, 
immense quantities of wheat will have to be imported 
from America, Russia, India, and other countries ; 
and that a part at least of the imports will have to 
be paid for in gold. It is estimated by good 
authorities that France alone will have to pay 
fully ten millions sterling away in this manner; 
and it is possible that this country, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy may have to pay as 
much more. At all events, whatever the exact 
figure may be, it is reasonably certain now 
that large sums will have to be sent abroad 
to pay for the wheat which will not be grown 
in Europe. But if foreign countries withdraw 
from the Bank of England large amounts of gold, 
in addition to the sums which will have to be 
paid to the Russian Government, there cannot be 
any serious doubt that the London Money Market 
will be thrown into confusion. It is hoped, and we 
believe with good reason, that the Bank of France 
recognises this, and is prepared to depart from its 
usual practice. For years past it has refused to 
allow gold to be withdrawn from it in any consider- 
able amounts; but as the directors are aware that 
the Bank of England cannot spare large sums, and 
as they know that a disturbance of the London 
Money Market would in all probability cause a dis- 
turbance in Paris, they have come to the conclusion, 
it is said, to allow the gold that may be required 
from France to be taken from their own stock. If 
they do that, the Money Market may escape a 
serious danger that is now hanging over it. But, 
on the other hand, the directors of the Bank of 
England are clearly bound not to reckon too con- 
fidently on assistance from France, but to take 
measures in time for safeguarding their own 
reserve. 

The directors of the Bank of England, as already 
said, have recognised their duty. They have obtained 
in New York and elsewhere very large amounts of 
gold; and as they feel that they are themselves 
unable to keep the gold they have thus attracted 
without assistance, they have appealed for that 
assistance to the joint-stock banks. Unfortunately 
the latter have not responded in the spirit that 
might have been expected; evidently they do 
not trust one another; each is afraid that a rival 
may take away some of its business if it pledges 
itself too strongly to assist the Bank of Eng- 
land; and thus in their mutual jealousy the 
all decline to adopt the only course whic 
under existing circumstances would be effectual 
to protect the reserve. A combination of the 
kind, however, even if it were entered into, could 
not be expected to prove permanent; at the 
best it would be only a temporary resource. 
The proper course would be to give the Bank 
of England a greater power to protect its own 
reserve. The law as it now stands is not elastic 
enough. The reserve consists practically of the 
bank notes which are not employed in lending and 
discounting ; but the amount of bank notes that can 
be issued is regulated by the amount of gold held by 
the Bank; therefore, whenever gold is withdrawn 
from the Bank, notes have to be cancelled, and 
consequently the reserve is reduced. Unless, then, 
the Bank can prevent gold from being withdrawn, it 
has no means of effectually protecting its reserve. 
And the Bank now is surrounded by so many other 





banks quite as powerful as itself, that alone it is not 
able to regulate the rate of discount, ‘and, therefore, 
to prevent gold from being withdrawn. -To shield 
the country, then, from the disturbance of all kinds 
of business caused by frequent gold withdrawals, it 
is in the highest degree desirable that the Bank 
Charter Act should be amended in a way that would 
give the Bank of England greater discretionary 
power. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





PART from the rumours of a change in the 
relations of France to Russia and the circum- 
stantial statements as to the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance and the obligations of England in connection 
with it, the foreign news this week is not of a 
striking character. The Anglo-Portuguese Treaty is 
adopted by the Cortes, but that was a foregone con- 
clusion. To find events which are not incomplete 
we must go outside European civilisation—to China, 
where the attacks on foreigners have been accom- 
panied by murder and pillage, especially at Wuhu, 
not far from Shanghai, and have led to a threat 
from the French squadron to bombard Nankin if 
proper protection is not given to Europeans; and 
to Hayti. A rising against the Government of 
General Hippolyte—which was established after a 
civil war in 1889, and recognised by England and the 
United States last year—-was attempted a fortnight 
ago by partisans of the previous President, General 
Légitime; but it failed completely, and has been 
stamped out mercilessly. 

In France, after four days’ discussion, including a 
brilliant and extremely learned speech from the 
Minister of Commerce, M. Jules Roche, the Chamber 
has decided, by a large majority, not to tax raw 
silk. The Senate has agreed to the proposed re- 
duction of duties on corn and flour, to commence, 
not in August, but as soon as the law is promul- 
gated—a modification which will probably be ac- 
cepted by the Chamber. The Melinite case has 
passed through the stage of preliminary examina- 
tion. MM. Turpin, Triponé, Feuvriér, and Fesseler 
are committed for trial. The dinner of the Mon- 
archist Provincial Press on Sunday was chiefly 
remarkable for an emphatic assertion by their new 
leader, the Comte d’Haussonville, of the solidarity 
of the Monarchist and Bonapartist parties. The 
former apparently are to do the Parliamentary 
work of the Opposition; the latter to appeal 
to the country periodically in favour of Revision. 
Both parties are to be in readiness for a crisis. 
Then they are to come forward and save France. 
The speaker made the usual attacks on the intoler- 
ance and immorality of the Republic, eulogised 
Louis XVIII. and the Restoration, and insisted that 
the party was more in touch with rural France 
than their opponents. Unfortunately, bye-elections 
prove the contrary nearly every week; and the 
numerous deputations of Monarchist artisans from 
the great towns of France which were present at 
the dinner, probably mean even less than the Con- 
servative Working Men’s Associations meant in 
England in the days of the Reform League. 

French Catholicism, however, had a great féte- 
day on Sunday. The Church of the Sacred Heart, 
built on land which a law of 1873 permitted to 
be taken compulsorily, dominating Paris, and con- 
stituting in the eyes of French Catholics a monu- 
ment of expiation for the Commune of 1871, was 
formally consecrated, though still very far from 
complete. A counter-demonstration by a_ small 
body of Anarchists, who brought garlands to deposit 
at the place where one of the Communist leaders, 
Varlin, was shot in May, 1871, was stopped by the 
police, who made some arrests. The Paris Municipal 
Councilhas censured the Prefect of Police and adopted 
a resolution in favour of the compulsory purchase 
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of the church by the Government. A movement 
with the same purpose has been begun by various 
Socialist and Radical deputies, but does not seem 
to find much support. 

In Germany a conference has taken place between 
the Chancellor and some prominent Liberal deputies 
on the subject of the corn dues. This raised some 
hopes among the latter; but on Thursday the 
Government definitely refused even to give the 
figures on which its optimist calculations are based. 
Its real motive in refusing to suspend them seems 
to have been to avoid endangering the Austro- 
German commercial treaty or the pending negotia- 
tions of similar treaties with other nations. A 
suspension now might rouse the agricultural interest 
against the treaties, and if it did not produce any 
marked effect on prices might weaken the case for 
reduction hereafter. 

The Swiss Chamber has practically adopted the 
proposed general amnesty for both sides in the 
Ticino disturbances of 1889 and 1890. 

The general election in Holland took place on 
Tuesday. It has been marked by the complete 
break up of the old coalitions. Among the sup- 
porters of the Ministry, the Calvinist “ anti-revolu- 
tionaries” have quarrelled with their Catholic allies 
over the proposed introduction of personal military 
service; and the Liberals will command a small 
majority, and probably be able to form a Government. 

The question of electoral reform in Belgium, too, 
is further from settlement than was supposed a fort- 
night ago. There, also, the introduction of personal 
compulsory military service is pending, and the 
Government is said to be resolved to pass it first. 
The Right ask that the Government shall present a 
scheme of provincial and communal electoral reform 
before deciding on the reduction of the franchise. 
The votes of supplies, too, block the way, and if the 
reform question is postponed to an autumn session 
the general election would probably take place in 
December—which would be extremely unfavourable 
to the present Government, depending as it does 
mainly on the agricultural vote. 

The Portuguese Chamber has ratified the Conven- 
tion with England by 105 votes to 6, and the House 
of Peers by 83 to 6. It was accordingly signed on 
Thursday. Only the extreme Republican papers 
object to it; and the general opinion seems to be 
that it is a fairly satisfactory compromise, though 
not a triumph. Even Major Serpa Pinto seems to 
share this view. 

In Austria, for the first time for thirteen years, 
the German Left have declared their willingness 
to vote the secret service money demanded by the 
Government, so that Count Taaffe may find them 
part of his majority after all. Probably this 
rapprochement is due to the irreconcilable attitude 
of the Czechs, Old and Young alike, who have been 
again demanding, in the Budget Committee, the 
Slavonisation of Bohemia. A new Anti-Socialist 
Bill is proposed, but not likely to pass. It is curious 
that it coincides with the abolition of various police 
regulations specially directed against them in Vienna. 

Beyond the earthquake in North Italy—which 
did some damage in Verona and the neighbourhood, 
was felt all over Lombardy and Venetia, and is 
probably connected with the reported eruption of 
Vesuvius—there is hardly any Italian news. It is 
rumoured, indeed, that the.treaty renewing the 
Triple Alliance was signed at Monza on Friday 
week. Apparently the King, Count Nigra, and an 
Austrian diplomatist, were there. But another and 
more credible explanation of the Conference connects 
it with the proposed marriage of the Prince of 
Naples with the Austrian Archduchess Margaret 
Sophia, niece of the Emperor. In Abyssinia Ras 
Alula is said to have advanced beyond Mareb, alleg- 
ing his eagerness to interview the Italian Commission 
of Inquiry, and fresh trouble appears imminent. 

The persecution of the Jews in Russia has at 
length begun to excite public feeling even in France. 
The Czar had visited the French Exhibition at 





Moscow, had made large purchases, and shown him- 
self extraordinarily gracious; an absurd report had 
been published that he would visit Paris in August; 
the French fleet is going to Cronstadt, and France 
is said to have asked for a regular defensive 
alliance, though this has been authoritatively con- 
tradicted. French feeling, however, which has 
long been indicated by the amount of Russian 
stock held in France, has definitely begun to 
turn; the French papers are protesting against 
the anti-Jewish measures, and the organ of the 
Russian Government in Western Europe, the Nord, 
of Brussels, has thought it worth while to defend its 
action on the ground that the Jews are a huge secret 
society, a “‘ camorra” dangerous to the Empire. The 
news, such as it is, from Russia this week gives the 
movement a more distinctly religious character. 
There are to be more Orthodox churches; students 
are to be compelled to attend service; and 
the Lutheran pastors of the Baltic Provinces 
are to announce from the pulpit, as matter 
of rejoicing, that the Grand Duchess Sergius has 
abandoned their faith. The flight of refugees con- 
tinues, and the persecution seems to be specially 
severe just now in Odessa and the Crimea. Mean- 
while the utmost financial and commercial distress 
seems to exist in some districts of European Russia— 
especially in the extreme south-east. 

The brigands’ captives in Turkey were duly ran- 
somed and released on Monday. 

In the United States a scandal about the de- 
faulting city treasurer of Philadelphia seems likely 
to implicate high Federal officials, including possibly 
the Postmaster-General. 

The financial crisis last week in the Argentine 
Republic has begun to pass away. Payments in gold, 
however, are to be suspended for six months. 

The Jtata has after all arrived at Tocopilla in 
Chili, with disabled machinery, and has been de- 
livered to the United States authorities. Bolivia is 
stated to have refused the offer of the two northern 
provinces made by the Parliamentary party as the 
price of her aid. The Presidential fleet has attempted 
to bombard Iquique and Pisagua, and has lost a 
torpedo-boat. Further sea-fights seem impending. 
President Balmaceda is said to be sending the bullion 
abroad which is the security for the paper currency 
of the country. A fresh conference is announced— 
with a view to a settlement—between representa- 
tives of the two contending parties and of France 
and the United States. 








THE ORIENTATION OF EGYPTIAN TEMPLES. 


(CONTINUED.) 
W* have the problem presented to us whether or not 
any temples were built so that starlight might fall 
along their axes in exactly the same way that the sun- 
light could fall along the axes of the solar temples when 
the sun was rising in the morning or setting in the after- 
noon at a solstice. 

It is abundantly clear that temples with a greater 
amplitude than 26° were oriented to stars if they were 
oriented at all by astronomical considerations. How can 
this question be studied? What means of investigation are 
at our disposal? Suppose that the movements of the stars 
and of the sun are absolutely regular; that there is no 
change from year to year, from century to century, from 
ron to won; then, of course, the question as to whether 
or not these temples were pointed to the sun at a solstice, 
or a star, at rising or setting would be easily and sufli- 
ciently settled by going to see ; because if the stars and the 
sun did not change their apparent places in the heavens— 
accurately speaking, their declinations—and, therefore, the 
amplitudes at which they appear to rise and set, then, of 
course, a temple consecrated to Sirius ten thousand years 
ago would view the rising or setting of Sirius now as it did 
then. But, as a matter of fact, astronomy tells us that both 
the apparent positions of the sun and of the stars are liable 
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to change. It is true that the change is not so great in the 
case of the sun as in the case of the stars ; but still it is one 
which has to be reckoned with the moment it becomes a 
question of inquiry into any times far removed from the 
present one. We have a change in what is called the 
obliquity of the ecliptic—that is, a change in the angle 
between the plane of the earth’s equator and the plane of 
the ecliptic, in consequence of the attraction of the other 
planetary bodies affecting the plane of the ecliptic, ie., 
the plane described by the earth’s motion round the sun. 
If these planes approach each other the obliquity will be 
reduced. The present obliquity is something like 23° 27°. 
We know that 5000 Bc. it was 24° 22’, nearly a degree 
more ; further, it may go down to something below 21°. A 
difference of 1° means, then, a difference of time of about 
seven thousand years. 

But, although we get this change with regard to the 
sun's place, it is a mere nothing as compared to the enormous 
change we get in the case of the stars. The change in the 
apparent places of the stars is due to the wobble of the 
earth’s axis, brought about by the precessional movement 
caused by the attraction of the sun and moon. This is one 
of the most important variations in astronomy from a 
chronological point of view, because we find that in a 
period of thirteen thousand years, or thereabouts, the 
declination of a star may change to the extent of some- 
thing like 47°. If we assume that the change in amplitude 
is not greater than the change in declination (it really is 
greater), temples may have to have their orientations 
changed some 24° (a very considerable are indeed) in a 
period of six thousand years, in order that the same star 
may be continuously observed. In one case, then, that of 
the sun, we have to deal with a change of something like 1° 
in seven thousand years; in the case of the stars a maxi- 
mum change of something like 47° in a period of thirteen 
thousand years. The change of declination must be accom- 
panied by a change of amplitude, and therefore by a change 
in the direction of the temples. 

If we deal with a solar temple, and endeavour to think 
out what the earliest observers probably would try to do 
in the case of such a temple, we see that, in all likelihood 
they would orient it to observe the sun at one of the chief 
points in the year which could be best marked, #.¢., at one 
of the solstices. I think it is fair to assume that; and 
therefore, in the case of temples built to the solstices, if, in 
consequence of the change of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the solstices occurred at one period in a higher declination, 
and therefore a higher amplitude, than in another; the 
direction of the temples towards the solstice would differ 
but very slightly in some thousands of years. Although 
the amplitude of such a temple would be a very much more 
constant quantity than the axis of a temple built for the 
stars, still there would have to be a slight change made 
after a considerable lapse of time. 

The distance of stars from the equator, north or south, 
and the changes in their declinations, have been calculated 
by Mr. Hind and others from 5000 B.c. or 2000 B.c. to the 
present time. We find, for instance, that in consequence 
of the star’s position in relation to the fixed pole of the 
heavens and the variable pole of the equator, Canopus is 
getting nearer the equator from the south, while a Lyre 
is gradually also getting nearer the equator from the north. 
In the case of Fomalhaut, instead of a curve continuously 
going down towards the south pole, a different condition of 
things occurs, as the most southerly declination was reached 
2500 Bec. These cases have been cited to show how cer- 
tainly a star’s place in ancient time may be followed ; and, 
I may add, that it is possible, by the use of a properly 
constructed globe, to determine with a considerable ap- 
proach to accuracy what the declination of any star would 
have been any number of thousands of years ago. Let it 
be clearly understood, then, that if temples are directed to 
wards a particular star, the direction of the temple must be 
changed from time to time. 

Now this change of direction is one of the most striking 
things which has been observed for long years past, both in 
Egyptian and in Greek temples. For an instance, I may 
refer to the well-known temple at Medinet-Abou. We 
have there two temples side by side—a large temple, which 
was built later, with its systems of pylons and sanctuaries ; 
a smaller temple, with outside courts, and, again, a sanctuary 
built much earlier. The direction of these two temples is 





very different ; there is a difference of several degrees. It 
is very difficult indeed to understand why these two temples 
should have been built in that way if there were not some 
good reason for it. The best hitherto found is the supposed 
symmetrophobia of the Egyptians. We find the same thing 
in Greece. There is the old Parthenon, a building which 
may have been standing at the time of the Trojan war, and 
the new Parthenon, with an outer court very like the 
Egyptian temples, but with its sanctuary more nearly in the 
centre of the building. If we study the orientation of these, 
we find that, like those at Medinet-Abou, they are not 
parallel ; there is a difference of orientation. This method 
of coping with the changes of azimuth of the star apparently 
represents that adopted where there has been ample space 
to build another temple by the side of the old one when the 
star could no longer be seen from end to end of the old one. 
But another way was found where the space was more cir- 
cumscribed, and that is well represented by the temple at 
Luxor, in which the addition is made end on. The sug- 
gestion is that, after this temple had been built a certain 
number of years, the declination of the star had got a little 
out of the initial line, and the direction was changed at the 
time when it was determined to make it more beautiful and 
to amplify it by adding an outer court. There is another 
outer court and another very considerable change ; but that 
is in all probability due to another reason unconnected with 
any astronomical significance. 

These things being premised, I will now give two or 
three illustrations of the principles which I have referred 
to. First of all, dealing with a solar temple, the first thing 
to observe is the amplitude of the temple, which must 
depend upon the latitude in which we wish to note the 
rising or setting of the sun at either of the solstices. If we 
begin with latitude N. 25°, which is very nearly the latitude 
of Thebes, the amplitude has to be 26°; but, as we deal with 
higher latitudes, we gradually increase the amplitude, until, 
if we go as far as the latitude of the North Cape, the sun 
at the summer solstice, as everybody knows, has no ampli- 
tude either at rising or setting, because it passes clear above 
the horizon altogether and is seen at midnight. Have we, 
then, any temples which on these principles we can claim 
absolutely as solstitial temples? Yes, they exist at Karnak 
and Abydos. Is there any possible astronomical use which 
might have been made. of such temples? If we study the 
whole length of the temple from east to west, all the 
pylons and doors represent so many diaphragms which 
get gradually narrower and narrower as the Holy of Holies 
is approached ; so that the beam of light which fell once 
a year into such a temple when the sun set at the solstice 
might pass without interruption along its whole length, 
finally illuminating the sanctuary in most resplendent 
fashion, and striking the sanctuary wall, Astronomical 
observers would note not only in this way the day of 
beginning of a new year, but by the position occupied by 
the bright patch on the wall they could determine whether 
the solstice occurred before or after the evening observa- 
tion. If they wished to use the temple for ceremonial 
purposes, they would place an image of the god in the 
sanctuary and allow the light to flash upon it. If the god 
were Ra, we should have a “ manifestation of Ra” with a 
vengeance during the brief time the white flood of sunlight 
fell on it; be it remembered that in the dry and clear air 
of Egypt the sun casts a shadow five seconds after the first 
little point of it has been seen above the horizon. The 
Egyptians could thus determine the length of the year 
with very great accuracy, And that is no doubt why the 
Egyptian year was almost a perfect year before the Greeks 
spoiled it. In this case, the magnificent burst of the light 
at sunset into the sanctuary would show that a new true 
solar year was beginning. It so happens that the summer 
solstice was the time when the Nile began, and still begins, 
to rise ; so that in Egypt the priests were enabled to deter- 
mine, year after year, not only the length of the year, but 
the exact time of its commencement. This, however, they 
apparently kept to themselves, for the year in use, called 
the vague year, began at different times of the true year 
through a long cycle. Hence it was necessary for the 
priests to portion out the agricultural year to the people, 
who depended on them for assistance and information. 

It is very interesting to note that just as surely as this 
temple of Karnak once pointed to the sun setting at the 
summer solstice, the temple at Stonehenge is stated to point 
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nearly to the sun rising at the summer solstice. Stone- 
henge, there is little doubt, was so constructed that at 
sunrise at the same solstice the shadow of one stone fell 
exactly on the stone in the centre; that observation 
indicated to the priests that the New Year had 
begun, and possibly here also fires were lighted to flash 
the news through the country. And in this way we have 
possibly the ultimate origin of the Beltane fires, which have 
been referred to by so many authors. 

When we pass from such temples as those at Karnak 
and Abydos to the Pyramids, we find that we no longer are 
dealing with a solstice, but with an equinox ; there, every- 
thing is east and west; andthe temples at Gizeh, instead of 
being oriented to north-west and to the south-east, are just 
as truly oriented to the east and west as the Pyramids 
themselves. We have the temple of Isis pointing to the 
sunrise ; the temple of Osiris facing to the sunset; the 
Sphinx also faces due east. As an indication of the im- 
portance of the considerations with which we are now 
dealing, I may mention that it is suggested by them that 
the building near the Sphinx is truly a temple of Osiris ; 
this is a view which may change the ideas generally held with 
regard to its age to the extent of something like a thousand 
years: it has been imagined that it was at least one thou- 
sand years older than the second Pyramid; but if it be 
ultimately proved that this is a temple of Osiris, then since 
it was built in just as strict relation to the side of the 
Pyramid as the temple of Isis was to its centre, both temples 
were most probably built at the same time as the Pyramid 
itself. 

Another very important thing to bear in mind is that 
when we pass from Thebes to the Pyramids we find a sol- 
stitial orientation changing to an equinoctial one. The 
temple at Jerusalem is parallel to the temple of Isis at the 
Pyramids, it is open to the east, closed absolutely to the 
west. In plan it was very like the Egyptian temple, the 
light from the sun at the equinox being free to come along 
an open passage, and to get at lust into the Holy of Holies. 
It could have done that twice a year, but as a matter of 
fact it was only utilised once; whereas at Karnak the 
priest would only go into the Holy of Holies once a year 
because it was only once illuminated by the sun in each 
year. 

In conclusion, I must point out that these considerations 
not only afford very valuable suggestions with regard to 
archeology generally, but they may ultimately enable us 
to date the buildings pretty accurately. The temple of 
Karnak, to take an instance, has an orientation of 
something like 26° north of west (no precisely accurate 
measurements have yet been made of the exact direction in 
which it points). We know that the temple looks towards 
the hills in which are the tombs of the kings. A rough 
observation gave the height of the hills as 2°. If we, there- 
fore, deal with the amplitude, considering the height of 
the hill as 2°, we find that, as the hcrizon was above the 
sea horizon and the sun was travelling down an inclined 
path from south to north, it would meet the hill nearer 
than the sea horizon ; the apparent amplitude would, there- 
fore, be less than the true one, so that we get an amplitude 
of 25° instead of 26°, and if we correct that for refraction 
we get 254°. But the real amplitude of the temple is some- 
what greater than 26°, so that with the present obliquity of 
234° we do not get the temple pointing absolutely as straight 
as it might do to the sun’s setting-place. But we know 
also that that temple was built thousands of years ago ; it 
is necessary, then, to find the value of the obliquity which, 
when worked out in the same way, will give us the actual 
present amplitude of the temple. To get the amplitude of 
the temple as 26°, when we have made all necessary cor- 
rections for refraction and for the hill, we find that we 
must begin with an amplitude at the horizon not of 26°, 
but of 27° 30’; that to get that amplitude we must have an 
obliquity of 24° 18’; and to get that obliquity we have to 
go back from our own time to a period about 4000 Bc. 

If I had more space at my disposal, I might show that, 
if we take the precessional movements of stars into account, 
the older star temples in the Thebes region show us that 
we are dealing with original foundations between 2500 and 
4000 years B.c.; and though it is too early to speak on this 
matter with any certainty, as many observations have yet 
to be made on the spot, I have no hesitation in expressing 
my own opinion that the simplest explanation of all the 








facts already acquired is that the temple building began 
there about 4000 years B.c., or somewhat earlier. 

I must not conclude this article without expressing my 
gratitude to the authorities in Egypt for the very great 
help they gave towards the furthering of the inquiries which 
were set on foot there. I am the more anxious to say this 
as some objections have been made as to the way in which 
this work is being conducted in Egypt. It is my opinion 
that the work is being done in a satisfactory manner, so far 
as the resources of those responsible for the preservation 
and study of the antiquities will permit; and that we 
have very great reason indeed to be satisfied with the efforts 
made under these conditions. Of course in Egypt now, as 
at least once before, officials have to do their best to make 
bricks without straw. A little more straw in the Egyptian 
exchequer would, I am certain, make the condition of 
matters a great deal better. J. Norman Lockyer. 








SITTINGS IN BACCARAT. 
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HE spectacle of Sir Edward Clarke as a modern 
Poundtext dealing faithfully with the Man 
Albert Edward had a touch of quaintness, but it lit 
up the baccarat case with amazing brilliancy. The 
counsel for the plaintiff held his hand to the last, 
and then played it unsparingly—with bitter irony, 
with a fresh and keen sense of the sordid squalor of 
the tragi-comedy of bourgeois intrigue which he 
had helped to unveil, and with a remorseless re- 
solve that for once Royalty should have the truth 
told it to its face. The Prince, who sat exactly 
opposite the Tory Solicitor-General, and took 
his punishment coolly enough, but clearly with 
suppressed anger, must have had borne in on him 
memories of old lawyer-enemies of his house, of 
Denmans and of Broughams, who had gone very 
near to bringing it to the ground. Naturally, the 
harangue was popular with the audience. They had 
all along been vehement partisans of the plaintiff, 
and would have given him a verdict from sheer 
dislike of his assailants. For once the clubs and the 
plebs have joined hands in common hatred of the 
“new” people; and it is probably true that a Pall 
Mall or a Whitechapel jury would equally have 
“cleared” Sir William Gordon-Cumming. 

Possibly Sir Edward’s subtle and confusing art 
would have had the same result but for the inter- 
vention of the Judge, who bent his whole powers, 
his great personal dignity, his loose but very sinuous 
eloquence, and his keen desire that conventions 
should not be outraged, to re - forge the chain of 
evidence which the Solicitor-General had partially 
snapped. Lord Coleridge was not even satisfied with 
this. Probably not a single soul who has heard this 
case thinks that the Prince has come well out of it. 
It was not pleasant to think of the coarsely sensual 
setting of the scene at Tranby Croft, and to 
picture the future King of England, with the 
flower of the Anglo-Saxon race to choose from, 
a grandfather and close on fifty, taking his 
friends from these immature boys tugging at 
shadowy blonde or brown moustaches, overbold, 
with the immense assumption of shallow youth, 
gauches, underbred, and unschooled even in the con- 
ventions of their class. It was not pretty to remem- 
ber that, guilty or innocent, the plaintiff was a 
friend of this august person ; that the august person 
carried counters in his dressing-case; that he 
played this unutterably insipid game against the 
customs of his host, whose appearance was that 
of a sensible and solid man of business, pleasantly 
contrasting with that of his family. If Sir Edward 
Clarke pointed the moral of these associations with 
over-malicious power, Lord Coleridge distinctly 
undervalued it. The vir pietate gravis isan immense 
force when he wraps round the current moralities in 
the robes of a judge. But, somehow, as one listened 
to the Judge’s courtly excuses for the amusements of 
the Prince, one longed for a sterner, more faithful 
note. Lord Coleridge overdid his part. If it was 
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right that Sir William should go to his doom, it 
was at least dramatically fit that he should not go 
altogether unavenged. 

Victim or detected cheat, however, Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming carried to the end the Spartan 
display of “form” which he has maintained through- 
out the trial. He sat unmoved as the Judge, for four 
mortal hours, hammered silver nails into his social 
coffin. Save for a piteous quiver of the eyelids now 
and then, there was no outward sign of the storm 
of shame and anger that must have been raging 
within. The assurance of the defendants had very 
largely left them during Sir Edward's oration, 
which, if it set a certain stamp of meanness on their 
conduct, involved no such issue as that which, for the 
plaintiff, hung on Lord Coleridge’s chatty sentences. 
But neither then nor when the jury retired did the 
plaintiff lose his square, soldierly carriage, and the 
brilliantly hard mould of his fine features. Once 
he turned a quick look on one of the defendants, 
whose evidence had been especially deadly to him, 
as if to probe the hidden surface of some under- 
tragedy which had been swept out of the path of 
the law. As the jurymen came back he lightly 
crossed his hands over his stick and looked at them, 
his coldly neutral air contrasting with the agitated 
flutter which the defendants could not restrain. 
Then his eyes slowly travelled to the Judge, and 
back again. There was no question as to the verdict, 
after the prompt return of the jury, least of all for 
him. There was no question but that a minute later 
a brand of social exile would be everlastingly affixed 
on the offender who had murdered the camaraderie 
of the card-table. Still the same mask of proud 
indifference. Manfred, squeezed into a frock-coat 
and with neatly oiled hair, might have looked very 
much as Sir William Gordon-Cumming looked at 
that moment. The delivery of the verdict seemed 
to stun him, and he sat for a brief space a 
figure of stone. The Court was alive with angry 
hisses, the Judge was chatting with a party of 
pretty women, counsel were gathering up their 
papers, the curious were craning their heads to get 
a look at him, there was the bustle of departure, 
the relief from highly strung and long-suppressed 
feeling. Then the doomed man rose without a word, 
and, carrying his head as high as before, made a 
Faust-like disappearance down the well of the Court, 
Mr. Wontner and his bag furnishing a Mephisto- 
phelian escort. 








LONDON WITHOUT THE OMNIBUS. 





O* Monday morning the question of the ‘bus 
strike showed itself in its real importance. 
Then for the first time it affected seriously the busi- 
ness of the City. On Sunday it had interfered 
chiefly with those who were intent upon pleasure, 
and it was doubtful for a time whether or not the 
companies would be able to run a certain number of 
"buses; on Monday it was quite certain that the 
companies would not be able to run any ‘buses at 
all, and those who wished to get to the City were 
forced to the extravagance of a hansom or the 
economy of a walk, unless the railways served them. 
On Monday there can hardly have been a man 
in London to whom, directly or indirectly, the 
strike had not made some difference. Sir Edward 
Clarke’s eloquent speech in the Baccarat case 
was of less importance than Mr. Sutherst’s stormy 
interview with the directors ; the fashionable crowd 
that attended to hear the Solicitor-General were 
insignificant when compared with the humbler 
crowds gathered at Walham Green. The suspension 
of traffic necessary—unhappily—for the few hours 
occupied by a Lord Mayor’s Show, means a loss in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and an amount of 
inconvenience far greater than many would suppose. 
Far greater are the loss and inconvenience that have 
resulted from the "bus strike, Few people, com- 








paratively, in London live where they work; it isa 
city where time is money and space is a nuisance, 
The fact that it was somewhat easier to get from 
one side of the Strand to the other was no compen- 
sation for the loss of one means of conveyance from 
Putney to Liverpool Street. 

Walham Green at noon on Monday presented a 
curious appearance. It is generally a meeting-place 
of *buses: on Monday there was not one ’bus to be 
seen. Behind the church were gathered the strikers, 
or some of them. Many wore the colours of the 
union. There were drivers in shiny top-hats, con- 
ductors in felt hats, unshaven horse-keepers in cloth 
caps. A few women were looking on from the win- 
dows, or standing in the street and chatting with 
the men. One little group was gathered round the 
happy possessor of a latest Star ; another group sur- 
rounded a reporter, busily jotting down the details 
of complaints, the number of hours and journeys. 
All was perfectly orderly. There was nothing what- 
ever in the conduct of the men to alienate the sym- 
pathies of the public. An attempt to win the 
sympathy of the public from the strikers had 
already been made that morning. A letter had 
appeared in the morning papers from the secre- 
tary of the London General Omnibus Company in 
which we were told that, owing to the action of the 
strikers, the 10,000 horses owned by the Company 
were threatened with starvation. At midday on 
Monday, at the yard of the Company on Putney 
Hill, about four hundred of these poor starving 
animals were enjoying their second feed that day. 
Two loads of provender—the usual amount—had 
entered the yard that morning without any inter- 
ference whatever; the horses were being tended by 
the time-keepers, who were allowed to pass freely in 
and out of the yard, and were to be fed again at six 
o'clock that night. “The story about the starvation’s 
all a lie,” said one of the strikers. ‘“ We ain’t got no 
quarrel with the ’orses.” “Look at that,” said one 
of the men in the yard, holding out a basket; “two 
of them in a day, and a bit of ‘ay besides, ought to 
be enough for a ‘orse.” The secretary must have 
written his letter under some misapprehension. The 
men had gained their main point, that no ’bus should 
leave the yard, and were now creating no disturbance 
whatever. “ All has been quite quiet here,” said the 
inspector. “ We have had nothing to do.” 

There could be no doubt that the men here 
expected the negotiations with the directors would 
have ended the strike. “ We shall all be at work 
again to-morrer,” said one of them. “Seen any 
‘buses goin’ pawst ere?” shouted one driver to 
a shopkeeper lounging in his doorway. “No? well, 
yer will to-morrer.” The negotiations were unfor- 
tunately something on the lines of an Oriental 
bargain. Mr. Sutherst probably did not ask for the 
least that he was prepared to take; nor did the 
directors respond with the most that they were 
prepared to give. 

As the week went on, neither of the great com- 
panies made any serious attempt to run their ’buses. 
The horses now began to suffer from inaction. It 
does not seem to have been the wish of the strike 
committee that the animals should suffer either from 
want of food or want of exercise; but the behaviour 
of the strikers was not the same at every yard, and 
stories appeared in the press which may have done 
harm to the cause of the men. On the whole, 
however, there were very few instances of cruelty or 
violence; and it must be remembered that by 
Thursday many of the men on strike must have been 
hard-pressed for the means to support themselves 
and their families. On Thursday morning the 
directors of the two companies met at the office 
of the London General Omnibus Company in Fins- 
bury Square; and Mr. Sutherst, in a letter to the 
secretaries of the joint boards, spoke of their willing- 
ness to meet the wishes of the men with regard to 
the twelve-hours day as a “very important step in 
the right direction,” and only asked that “ the exact 
position should be clearly defined.” Once more the 
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men seemed to feel sure that the strike would now 
be at an end. The directors, however, refused any 
further conference with Mr. Sutherst, but stated that 
a resolution had been passed at the meeting that the 
working-day was intended to be one of twelve 
consecutive hours as nearly as possible. 

Here on Friday morning the matter rested. The 
questions in dispute between the companies and 
their servants had been brought to a point at which 
an agreement might be easily reached. The men’s 
hours had been reduced to the number for which 
they asked, and their wages had been left at the old 
rate. The fortnightly holiday had not been granted, 
and there was, of course, no concession on the question 
of the ticket system. If the men are well-advised 
the one point for which they will now contend 
will be the fortnightly day of rest. They can hardly 
ask both for a large reduction in the amount of work 
and an increase in pay; and they will forfeit the 
support of the public if they try to return to the 
evil system of an unacknowledged partnership with 
the company. They have achieved a great success, 
and they will do well to be satisfied with it. Both 
the men and companies ought also to be warned by 
the comparative indifference with which the public 
has submitted to the inconveniences occasioned by 
the strike. After all it is clear that the omnibuses 
exist for London, not London for the omnibuses. 


THE RIVER IN JUNE. 


T was at the beginning of this present week of 
grace that my friend, O’Liffey (of the Innermost 
Temple), remarked of me that he never saw any man 
so devoted tothe glass. O'’Liffey is a genial creature, 
with a massive frame and the reddest hair, who 
always accompanies me when, as one of the pioneers 
of the boating season, I brave the rigours of early 
summer on the Thames. No fantasy of the climate 
ever ruffles O’Liffey, who is the genius of athletic 
exercise, and who, when the conversation turns on 
blisters, extends a horny palm, and says, “Me boy, 
look at that. It’s because I spend the summer on 
the river, and the winter on the horizontal bar.” 

This joke of O'Liffey’s about my devotion to the 
glass was not a reflection on my personal habits. It 
referred to the gloomy persistence with which for 
several days I had been tapping every weather-glass 
on the river-side. My companion affirmed, indeed, 
that I had unnerved all the barometers between 
Oxford and Henley ; and finding me in front of one 
of them which had been disordered by age or acci- 
dent, and was pointing to “ very dry” ona drenching 
afternoon, he gravely assured the landlady that I 
had a mania for deranging these instruments with 
an electric current from my elbow. But the weather 
was calculated to chasten any spirit save that of an 
irrepressible Celt. All through May the river was 
swept by bitter blasts, and only casual and wintry 
gleams of sunshine lightened the scanty foliage 
of the woods. Much study of the sky, when 
remote from any shelter, had made me a cynic 
about the charms of cloudland. I recalled with 
some bitterness the fairy domain in the skies to 
which the hero and heroine of the pantomime in my 
childhood were always transported, and in which a 
veil of fleecy vapour hung lovingly over the bride. 
I thought of the fretted clouds in Keeley Halswelle 
and the rolling white masses in Peter Graham. But 
here, day after day, we saw only the march and 
countermarch of black regiments of the air, struggling 
to outmanceuvre and overwhelm the sun, while the 
swallows lay dead of cold on some of the upper 
reaches of the river, and only an intrepid lark now 
and then proclaimed himself an unconquerable 
optimist. 

Our reception in some of the locks was quite 
pathetic. We were greeted like a relief party in 
the Arctic regions or in a lighthouse after a storm. 
One lock-keeper’s wife almost wept as she brought 








us ginger-beer. It was the first brew of the season 
that any visitors had come to taste, and its imme- 
diate predecessors had been made in vain. O'Liffey 
drank it with a sigh, and exclaimed in plaintive 
recitative— 

The first draught of ginger 

Is quaffed with a will; 

Its lovely companions 

Untippled are—still. 


This is not as cheery as the rhymes—chiefly about 
lunch—which a certain lazy minstrel has scattered 
up and down the Thames, and which decorate in 
illuminated letters the mantel-pieces of several 
coffee-rooms. But the spirit of the hour did not 
tune the lyre to merriment. The lock-keeper 
was a veteran seaman who must have seen wild 
weather on the main. But life on the ocean wave is 
a good deal more exhilarating than an endless winter 
on a weir. The old salt was taciturn. Just as we 
were leaving his lock, however, some human warmth 
(possibly O’Liffey’s hair) thawed the frozen spring 
of confidence, and he burst into personal history. 
“T was in tlie Royal Navy thirty-three years,” he 
shouted, so suddenly that I pulled the wrong 
rudder-line, and we ran into the bank. “I was in 
the Russian war. And Africa. And the West 
Indies.” Further fragments of autobiography pur- 
sued us, and for some distance I fancied that “ And 
the West Indies” still lingered on the breeze. 

Can it be that these winters which are protracted 
till June have extinguished the race of jolly young 
watermen? Moroseness begotten of rheumatism 
seems to reign amongst the old boatmen, and 
even a small coin has lost its softening influence, 
while the young watermen are _ prematurely 
crabbed. As for the river-side hotels, it chills 
the marrow of benevolence to wander through 
their deserted halls. A forlorn waiter, who looks 
as lifelike as the German print on the wall, 
gazes drearily out of window at the gloomy sky, and 
reviews you with a distrustful eye, as if he suspects 
that you are the wraith of one of last year’s visitors, 
and that you will vanish as soon as his back is turned. 
Cold joints yawn on the sideboard, and rows of table- 
napkins stand like frigid sentinels over empty chairs. 
The dripping landscape out-of-doors, which resembles 
a blurred water-colour drawing, is not more desolate 
than these festive preparations for people who never 
come. You feel that to be draped in boating flannels 
is a flagrant incongruity, and that funereal black is the 
only fitting costume for the early English summer. 
No doubt this sentiment inspired the regulation 
issued by a river-side ecclesiastic, who is said to have 
announced that men in flannels would not be ad- 
mitted to his church. 

But this melancholy has no dominion over the 
O’ Liffey. Life to him is like the horizontal bar, and 
he curls himself over it with unalloyed enjoyment. 
The sight of a solitary duck wagging its tail amongst 
the rushes suggested the sage reflection that “ ye 
should always take a meal, bedad, wherever ye 
can get it.” The O'Liffey’s meals were like the 
march of an invading army, and when he brandished 
the carving knife and ran his fingers through his 
hair, he looked the impersonation of fire and sword. 
But his constant inspiration was the search for 
feminine charm. He disbursed large sums in coppers 
to little girls selling lilac, and insisted on sculling 
against wind and stream in the rain because he 
spied “a jewel under an umbrella.” We had taken 
shelter beneath a May tree, robbed of half its 
blossom by the storm, when he expounded his 
simple philosophy. “What is it that this river 
wants? What would give this tree its bloom 
again? Whzy,if a girl were to come by in a punt, 
she would just make these stricken branches smile, 
and light up the whole prospect. Don’t laugh at 
me! It’s my opinion ye’re no better than a heathen! 
There isn’t a drop of blood in your veins that’s 
worth its equivalent in decent whisky! Can't you 
see that Nature owes everything to woman? Just 
dot a dozen good-looking girls on the bank 
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opposite, and, faith, I believe they’d draw out the 
sun by sheer animal magnetism. What? They'd 
draw the rays from my head? Do ye know your 
jokes are just about the size of your miserable soul ? 
I say women don’t understand their duty to this 
river. They ought to be compelled to adorn it, and 
to get themselves freckled, and their hair out of 
curl—hurroo! look at the girl just coming round the 
bend. She’s towing the boat, as I live, and there’s a 
man taking his ease in the stern. Sure, an’ that’s 
the emancipated woman for me! Don’t ye see the 
flowers springing up under her tread? Isn’t she the 
picture of health and independence, and doesn’t that 
beggarin the boat look like an invalided Dutch clock ?” 

I believe O’Liffey has chartered a house-boat for 
the season, and that he intends to invite the most 
stalwart ladies of his acquaintance to tow it from 
Marlow to Henley, escorted by other maidens in a 
flotilla of dingeys. 








MEETING OF THE AMALGAMATED CRITICS. 
ANIMATED PROCEEDINGS. 





HE bi-monthly meeting of the above Society was 

_ held, on Tuesday last, at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., the Editor of the Academy 
taking the chair. Present 122, including an unusual 
number of adults. 

The Chairman, after reading a letter from Mr. 
W. D. Howells (U.S.A.), who excused his absence on 
the ground that Great Britain was entirely sur- 
rounded by water and must take the consequences, 
proceeded to open the business of the meeting in an 
eloquent speech. The object of the Society, he re- 
minded his audience, “ was to solidify and crystallise 
public opinion on literary matters ; to ascertain what 
were the literary movements of the day, and, having 
ascertained, to further what was good, and repress 
what was evil, in these movements with all the 
strength of their united voice, irrespective of clique, 
private friendship, and all inducements to roll the 
log of this or that author——” 

A representative of the Pall Mall Gazette inter- 
rupted. He understood they had met to consider 
the successor to the Laureateship. Apparently this 
was not the case, and he, for one, was sorry for it. 
(Loud groans for Mr. Lewis Morris.) 

Mr. A. Lang and Mr. Grant Allen rose simul- 
taneously: but Mr. Allen at once resumed his seat 
with the remark that he was being held back. 
Somebody had hold of his coat-tails. 

Mr. Lang said the Chairman had referred to log- 
rollers. He had looked carefully round and could 
see none present. He had spent a considerable time, 
first and last, in tracking out three log-rollers and 
concluded that they were a myth. Could any 
light be thrown on their habits, personal appear- 
ance, ete. ? 

Mr. Buchanan believed that they wore a cheap 
literary suit, kid-gloves, and two wooden legs. They 
had never heard the bird-like cry of Mimi in Bohemia, 
nor lifted their hat to the Magdalen. The sun had 
gone out above them and they ran about screaming 
the catch-words of psendo-science. He suggested that 
these characteristics made identification possible. 

The Chairman, resuming, asserted that he read 
the Literary Gossip in every paper, week by week, 
and had made a list of certain points upon which all 
the causeurs were in substantial agreement. Before 
he read the list he would plead that these points 
should be taken for granted henceforth, and allowed 
to rest. He was not speaking selfishly, he hoped, 
but in the name of millions: and this emboldened 
him to put the matter in the form of a resolution. 

The resolution was at once read, and ran as 
follows :—“ We, the undersigned, agree never to say 
again— 

“1. That the short story does not flourish on 
English soil. 

“2. That the three-volume novel is doomed. 





“3. That ‘Wandering Wullie’s Tale’ is the best 
short story in the language. 

“4. That the short story seems to be coming into 
favour. 

“5. That a tinge of pessimism lies over the writ- 
ings of this generation. 

“6. That this is due to the nervous tension of our 
times. 

“7, That Mr. Kipling’s ability to write a long 
story is still a matter of doubt, 

“8, That Mr. Jingle ever said he ‘did not presume 
to dictate’ or that Mr. Pickwick ever thought that 
Mr. Magnus’s friends were easily amused. 

“9. That Lord Tennyson isour greatest living poet. 

“10. That Mr. Jones is reviving the British Drama.” 

The resolution was variously received, two 
members of the Society at once leaping to their 
feet and asserting that the clause about “ Wander- 
ing Wullie’s Tale” was aimed at the extinction of 
their favourite Club (the Savile), which existed to 
enable admirers of that story to meet every evening 
and compare notes upon it. Several causeurs also 
mentioned, with sobs, that they had wives and 
families, and had supported them for years on the 
question Whether the short story can be naturalised 
in England. 

Young Mr. McCarthy made a very fine speech, 
which contained four quotations from the works of 
Shakespeare, and would have introduced a fifth, but 
was interrupted by a lady, who cried out that she 
wanted to smack Mr. Kipling. 

Mr. Grant Allen would have made a very forcible 
speech, but was again prevented. In the disturbance 
which followed, a gentleman who gave his name as 
A. B. said that he had never been in such dirty com- 
pany, but thought that writing-fellows must be a 
low lot. He quoted Jeremy Collier, Lord Eldon, and 
Mr. Gladstone, and regretted the absence (through 
decease) of his friend Cardinal Newman. He begged 
to say he approved of that amusing old place, Grub 
Street. 

Mr. James Payn rose and made several sprightly 
remarks. Mr. Wilde followed and was very para- 
doxical; apologising, however, on the ground that 
Providence and Mr. Besant had exhausted the 
obvious. 

The Chairman was delighted that members were 
beginning to understand each other. In a few well- 
chosen sentences, interrupted .by thirteen Scotsmen 
who wanted to say a few words about Sir Walter 
Scott, he moved the resolution. Mrs. Lynn Linton 
opposed, on the ground that it was the product of a 
sapless age. Little, however, was audible in her 
speech beyond the word “ epicene,” because— 

Mr. Clement Scott had just received a telegram 
which he proceeded to read. Henrik Ibsen, he an- 
nounced, was just dead (cheers and counter-cheers)— 
and done with. This was the thirteenth time he had 
received the intelligence within the past month, and 
these repeated confirmations were bound to carry 
conviction. 

A scene of indescribable tumult ensued, in which 
several causeurs drew knives, and the strongest 
pressure was put on Mr. Grant Allen, who was 
detected in the act of clearing his throat as a pre- 
paration for saying the most astounding things. Mr. 
Archer and Mr. Gosse hit each other repeatedly 
and used the most horrible Scandinavian, half of 
which was idiomatic. The Chairman, after vain 
endeavours to restore order, was carried out in a 
fainting condition feebly ejaculating “ I wonder!” 

Left to themselves, the anti-Ibsenites blockaded 
the Ibsenites in the Memorial Hall and marched up 
and down Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street with the 
telegram hoisted on a pole. The Ibsenites held out 
for some hours, and passed the time in playing puss- 
in-the-corner with loaded pistols. The utmost care 
was taken to prevent Mr. Grant Allen’s expressing 
any opinion whatsoever on the proceedings. 

Mock funerals of Ibsen paraded Fleet Street up to 
alate hour. The affair is much discussed in literary 
circles. 
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THE LOUVRE REVISITED.—II. 
amenities 

{OME critics say that the picture of the Virgin 
h sitting on St. Anne’s knees is not a Leonardo; 
however this may be, it is certainly the loveliest 
picture exhibited in the name of this painter, and 
in every way superior to the “ Monna Lisa,” the hands 
of which have obviously been repainted. By the 
side of the Virgin and the St. Anne there hangs the 
famous portrait of Erasmus by Holbein—a small 
picture of a man in profile, his hand on a sheet of 
paper writing, a miracle of direct criticism of the 
human face. I should like to say that better still is 
Holbein’s portrait of the astronomer, Nicolas Kratzer. 
This picture interested me intensely, not only by its 
artistic beauties, but because it justifies the dis- 
paraging criticism expressed by me on the occasion 
of the purchase of the “ Embassadors” by the 
National Gallery. It is one thing to be able to 
recognise a good picture when you see it, and quite 
another to be acquainted with certain supposed 
signs and indications whereby many believe the 
authorship of a picture may be determined; and 
looking at the picture of the “ Embassadors,” heed- 
less of all things but the merit of the painting, I 
could not explain to myself how Holbein could have 
painted the accessories with which the picture is 
filled—globes, cubes, instruments of all kinds—with- 
out having endowed one of them with artistic 
interest. 

Having no knowledge of the private history of 
any picture nor yet of the reputation of any 
but the most famous pictures, I should not have 
dared to say even if I had felt, and I did not quite 
feel, that the “Embassadors” is an excellent copy and 
not an original picture by Holbein. So telling 
merely what was passing in my mind I depre- 
cated the wisdom of paying so large a sum 
for a picture of such slight artistic interest. I 
said as much as I dared, but I should have 
dared to say much more if any memory of the 
portrait of Nicolas Kratzer had lingered in me. I 
had not seen it since I was at the Beaux Arts, and 
students do not give their attention to chefs d’@uvre. 
Let us compare the cubes, the scissors, above all the 
instrument hanging on the wall above the astrono- 
mer’s head, with the cubes, the globes, and other 
accessories in the picture in the National Gallery. 
The cubes in the picture in the Louvre are a delight 
to look upon; in the National Gallery picture they 
are strangely uninteresting; so it follows that the 
picture of the “Embassadors” inevitably suggests the 
idea that it may be no more than a picture copied 
under the direction of the master. In a copy made 
under this condition it would be in the accessories 
that the copyist would most conspicuously fail. The 
portrait is half-length, life-size. The face is a marvel 
of synthetical expression. Taking that tint most 
representative of the face the painter applied 
it with a flowing brush that neither lingered nor 
hesitated. 

Could as much be said for the painting of the 
heads in the picture of the “ Embassadors”? Cer- 
tain, at least, it is, that if the “Embassadors” was 
painted entirely by Holbein it must have been 
painted ten years before the portrait of the as- 
tronomer, for it is not humanly possible for a painter 
to so entirely transform his art in less than ten 
years. : 

In walking through the galleries the connoisseur 
will not fail to notice that the Louvre only possesses 
one first-rate example of Rubens. We know that 
the long series of decoration representing the 
triumph of Marie de Medicis is a wonder of facile 
and copious design, a miraculous prodigality of 
creation, assuming amazing developments, unend- 
ing as the sea, and as various, and yet never 
betraying a trace of exhaustion, of shortening 
breath ; so rich was the genius of the painter that he 
could have continued improvising through the cen- 
turies. A boastful piece of work, this Marie de Medicis 
series! We understand the gorgeous tale of genius 





that these pictures unfold, but if we except “ The 
Arrival of Marie de Medicis,’ we are unmoved by 
these magnificent compositions. Whenever Marie de 
Medicis appears she is charming, but the titans 
and mermaidens are commonplace, even as many 
rolls of oil-cloth. The truth about Rubens is that 
he loved the earth, was interested in the Church, 
and was bored by mythology. Far better than 
all this parade of genius to my mind is a small 
picture, “Fuite de Loth.” I have not been to Antwerp, 
but I do not think Rubens ever painted better than 
he did in this picture; it were really impossible 
to paint with greater skill or with more charm, 
and I would advise all who have not seen or only 
dimly remember this picture to look for it next time 
they visit the Louvre. Never did Rubens paint 
with a richer or a more fantastic palette; all the 
natural exuberance of his essentially happy and 
genial nature is manifested in this canvas, and in it, at 
the very highest pitch of his genius, he combines his 
violets, his greys, his reds, extracting from each 
combination the very utmost measure they can give 
of light and colour. For instance, the grey of the 
long garment which covers Lot’s wife would be insig- 
nificant on the palette, but placed next to the rich 
orange robe which Lot wears it lights up the entire 
picture. And the charming angel on the right! What 
a fantasy of colour! Grey, yellow, bright pink, and 
green wings. Another angel urges Lot forward— 
this angel isin red. The figures are in line and in 
the same plane; Lot’s daughters, two fat Flemish 
girls, one in grey, the other in red, linger a little 
behind. The sky is full of yellow demons, and they 
give the dull orange note which is required to 
balance the bright orange of Lot's robe and enforce 
the exquisite pink scarf worn by the angel on the 
right. Rubens covered acres of canvas with most 
uninteresting design, but when Rubens painted a 
picture no one was greater than Rubens. 

Out of Holland I suppose it is impossible to study 
the Dutch school anywhere better than in this 
Louvre. We are stronger, perhaps, in Peter de 
Hooch, but we are singularly deficient in Cuyps 
and Ruysdaels. This is really unfortunate, for 
there never lived a landscape painter greater 
than Ruysdael. I have always admired this 
painter, but it seems to me now that no 
one can express an opinion until he has seen “Le 
Buisson” and “Le Coup de Soleil.” I am often 
curious to know why I admire this painter as 
intensely, as passionately as I do. Perhaps it 
is because I desire above all things to tell the 
story of life in grave simple phrases, so grave 
and simple that the method, the execution would 
disappear, and the reader, with bating breath, 
would remain a prey to an absorbing emotion. 

I find this art in Ruysdael. Let us take “Le 
Buisson.” A side of a hill with a road ascending, 
bunched bushes on either side; the largest bush 
has been and is being blown inside out by the 
wind, a poor deformed bush, the laughing-stock 
of cruel bitter nature. On the left of the bush 
there is a view of the open country, a rugged, 
bare, undulating country with the line of a 
town and a steeple. The palette has been sim- 
plified to three tones: the foundation of the 
picture is bitumen, there is a dark and sullen 
green, a grey sky, with an ochre for warmth; 
for the day is at wane. Flaubert’s vocabulary 
is richer than Fielding’s; he desired to say much 
more, but did he tell the tale of a man’s 
nature better? The same with Ruysdael. His 
vocabulary was more limited than Rousseau’s; he 
did not desire to say so much, but does he not 
tell the character and sentiment of a landscape 
equally well? There is an inexpressible charm in 
his simple and direct comprehension of all that is 
essential in the landscape, and in the prompt clear 
manner in which the brain dictated to the hand. 
The expression is so robust, so independent of all 
formule, the man knew so well what he wanted to 
say, and his speech is pure and undefiled by the 
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modern hysteria of research. A little further on 
there is another Ruysdael, “La Forét,” with figures 
either by Dujardin or Berghem. Tradition says 
by Dujardin, but there seems to be but little 
doubt that the figures are by Berghem. Be this as 
it may, the figures are out of character with the 
rest of the painting, and disgrace the gravity of 
the forest which Ruysdael felt, and rendered with 
such impressive gravity. And at the end of the 
gallery there is a celebrated sea-scape, a storm 
off the coast of Holland, by Ruysdael, which, how- 
ever, failed to impress me. It is very good, and 
would be quite wonderful if Turner had not done 
the same thing infinitely better. But talking of 
Turner reminds me of Watteau, or rather looking 
at Watteau reminded me of Turner, and very 
flagrantly. 

“L’Embarquement pour Cythére” is a picture 
which fully establishes Watteau’s claim to a place 
among the very first painters, though we choose 
them from Italy, Holland, or England: a more 
beautiful picture does not exist; but an impres- 
sion of extreme beauty is not the only impression 
that the English critic receives from this picture. 
He sees in it the origin of half of Turner’s artistic 
life. It is popularly supposed that Turner found 
the formula for his Italian landscape in Italy. 
I declare that never was the opinion of critics 
more at fault. I know nothing of what has been 
written about Turner, but if I am not uttering a 
commonplace of criticism, let all interested in his 
art study “L’Embarquement pour Cythére.” In 
Turner there were two periods, the Anglo-Dutch and 
the Italian period, and the formula for his Italian 
landscape most certainly was not found in Italy, but 
was directly inspired by Watteau. Turner must have 
stopped dead before this picture like a pointer that 
suddenly winds game. In an instant he must have 
seen in it a formula from which he could construct a 
hundred imaginative landscapes. In Italy he found 
some architecture and some blues for his skies; but 
the main discovery was made in the Louvre. Tout 
est la; rien ne manque. The richly planted hillside 
descending from the right and peopled with pleasure- 
seekers dressed in fantastic garb, the architecture on 
the right, the flight of Loves leading the way, the 
space of water lost in silvery mist filling the middle 
of the picture, the mystical mountains arranged on 
either side, and then the dissolving horizon, and 
the rest. 

I make no accusation of plagiarism; I merely 
believe, notwithstanding Mr. Whistler’s dictum to 
the contrary, that all things have a root. Turner 
saw the Watteau; it instantly fired his genius, 
and his genius transformed and recreated it; but 
nevertheless, his genius—that is to say, the genius 
of his second period—sprang from it; and to the 
very last, even in “Queen Mab’s Grotto,” the in- 
fluence of this picture is plainly visible. I only 
speak in detail of how much of his compositions he 
borrowed from “ L’Embarquement pour Cythére” ; 
but were my notes not so brief, I could show that 
he owed likewise the entire composition of his 
Italian palette to this picture. 

Were my notes not so brief! For four hours I 
have admired, striven to understand, argued with 
myself. My brain aches and I must reach the street. 
But weary as I am I cannot but stop to admire the 
Troyon “ Boeufs se rendant au Labour.” And I re- 
member that I once thought “L’ Apothéose d’Homére ” 
cold and uninteresting! Now my aching brain 
deems it one of the most beautiful things that ever 
left a painter's hand. The passion of form in the 
angel that crowns the poet cannot be paralleled in 
Raphael. I see a Rousseau, a view of a wet plain 
with cows that, to use a vulgar expression, “takes 
it out” of a very fine Millet, one of the very finest, 
“Les Glaneuses.” But I see no more; even Ingres’ 
“Source,” a thing I love more than anything else 
in the world, can only just stay my steps. I 
must go. 

G. M. 





THE DRAMA, 





HE present programme at Terry’s may be re- 

garded as an approximation to the music-hall 
system of “turns,” or as a revival of the spectacle 
coupé familiar to our forefathers and celebrated by 
M. Sarcey, or as a theatrical variant of Alice’s Caucus 
Race, in which you began when you liked and left off 
when you liked, and everybody had a prize. Regard 
it as you may, it is a delectable thing, a Paradise of 
Dainty Devices for all sorts and conditions of play- 
goers, from those who dine late and regard the 
drama as a chasse to their coffee, to those who (in 
the words of the last Westminster epilogue) find 
that dulcest tea sipere atque cocoa at an Aérated 
Bread shop and have early suburban trains to catch. 
You can stroll into Terry’s quite casually, at 
eight, or at nine, or at ten o'clock, and at whatever 
hour you come you are glad that you came. At 
eight you have homely sentiment and the northern 
burr in The Lancashire Sailor, by Mr. Brandon 
Thomas. The author plays his own hero, an im- 
pulsive young mariner, who shows how his “ heart is 
true to Poll,” notwithstanding that Poll, in his 
absence at sea, has lost her sight. In this, as in all 
his serious parts, Mr. Thomas has a tendency to be 
too restless and explosive; but he is manly and 
“breezy,” as a stage-sailor should be, and contrives 
to recommend his little piece swiftly and nimbly to 
the senses of all playgoers who do not despise 
pathetic pieces, with Heine, for sharing their tear- 
compelling quality with “the meanest onion.” If, 
however, you dislike dramatic onions, you will 
do well to postpone your arrival till nine, when 
you will be in time for A Commission, by Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith. This is not so much a play as a 
studio anecdote dramatised. Marshall, described by 
his valet as an “ amateur in the higher social sense,” 
personates his studio chum, Thangen, absent in 
Rome, in order that he may make love, under the 
pretence of painting her portrait, to a pretty 
widow, who believes that she is sitting to Thangen. 
But neither the vivacity of Mr. Forbes Dawson 
nor the yellow Directoire gown of Miss Lily 
Hanbury can beguile us into taking much in- 
terest in the love passages of Marshall and the 
pretty widow. The point of the piece is elsewhere: 
in the thumb-nail sketches of character contributed 
by Mr. Weedon Grossmith as a gentleman’s gentle- 
man with a gentleman’s-gentlemanly contempt for 
art, and by Mr. Brandon Thomas as a model who 
has sat for everything “except still life and the 
animal kingdom,” and garnishes his conversation 
with familiar allusions to “Freddy” Leighton and 
“Johnny” Millais. These twain are live types, “human 
documents,” which we owe to Mr. Grossmith’s early 
experiences in the studios—for Mr. Grossmith was 
a painter before he commenced actor—and very 
diverting documents they are. If you like sparkling 
dialogue, freshness, observation, modernity, you will 
do well not to be late for A Commission. But if you 
do miss it, and come somewhat tardy off as— 


“ A miller, a mollar, a ten o’clock scholar,” 


there still remains for you, even at that tenth hour, 
a succulent entertainment in A Pantomime Rehearsal, 
by Mr. Cecil Clay. Some of the daily papers, I see, 
have likened this little skit on what Marshall's valet 
would describe as “amateurs in the higher social 
sense” to Buckingham’s Rehearsal and Sheridan’s 
Critic ; but that, I think, is to seek noon at fourteen 
o’clock, and to overlook the much nearer analogue 
of the Pyramus and Thisbe rehearsal by the amateurs 
in the lower social sense at the court of Duke The- 
seus. Bully Bottom becomes a heavy dragoon, who 
consoles himself and his companions for their 
present shortcomings with the optimistic reflec- 
tion that “it will be all right on the night.” 
Quince is a fatuous lordling, whose “concep- 
tion of his part” disdains all knowledge of the 
author’s words, and Snout is an amateur scene- 
painter who is aggrieved because he has not been 
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allowed to act. 
less barrister who has rashly undertaken to direct 
the rehearsals of this unruly team, you have a bevy 
of noble dames, who flirt and chatter when they 


To complete the woes of the brief- 


ought to be attending to their cues. If you cannot 
laugh at this agreeable trifle, you had better time 
your arrival at Terry's for the stroke of eleven, 
when you will be able, in Mr. George Meredith's 
phrase about the opera, “to meet the vomit” of 
happy playgoers less fastidious than yourself. That, 
too, is an entertainment in its way; and the laggard 
philosopher can console himself for his loss of the 
spectacle coupé inside by the spectacle dun coupé, or, 
indeed, of several, in the Strand. 

One incontestable advantage of arriving at 
Terry's on the stroke of eleven is that you will 
thereby have given yourself the chance of seeing 
the new ballet of Orfeo at the Empire. The ballet 
is a good one as ballets go; and if you can come 
to it with a fresh mind, so much the better. A 
previous acquaintance with Offenbach’s Orfée aux 
Enfers will do no harm; but to have familiarised 
yourself with Gluck’s opera at Covent Garden 
would probably mar your enjoyment of M. 
Wentzel’s Leicester Square music, and you would 
understand Mme. Katti Lanner’s arrangement of 
the story none the better—rather, indeed, the 
worse—by a preliminary glance at the Orpheus 
legend in Virgil. A prismatic scheme of colour in 
the costumes, feminine charms not too prudishly 
concealed, teetotum gyrations by Signor Cecchelli 
and Signorina Rossi, a fair imitation of Mlle. 
Giulia Ravogli’s pantomime by Signorina Malvina 
Cavalazzi, the cheerful klooping of corks in the 
side-bars—these are the separate ecstasies Orfeo 
offers you at the Empire. And, for a last touch of 
the appropriate, a glance round the lobbies will show 
you many an Orpheus in the act of finding a tem- 
porary solution to the problem, che faro senza 


Euridice ? A. B. W. 





THE WEEK. 


——eoo————— 


“CoPpYRIGHT” is still in danger, though there is 
some reason to hope that the danger is not so great 
as it seemed to be a few days ago. The fact that 
the condition of residence on British territory which 
nominally attaches to the obtaining of copyright in 
this country has long since been practically abro- 
gated ought to weigh with the American Govern- 
ment; but the practical uselessness of a condition 
which stands in the way of our obtaining American 
copyright ought also to put a stop to any hesitation 
on the part of our Government in formally repealing 
it. Indeed, it is difficult to understand why this 
has not been done already. Ministers will certainly 
incur a heavy responsibility if by any default on 
their part English copyright in America should at 
the last moment drop through. 


IN the additions he has made (in Black and White) 
to Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR’s too scanty memoirs of 
Mr. BRowNING, MR. GossE mentions Mr. BROWNING’S 
impression that “an impassioned Chartist tirade in 
blank verse—the speech of an orator addressing a 
crowd”—declaimed tohim hy Mr. ELIoT WARBURTON, 
was taken from the “Studies of Sensation and 
Event” of EBENEZER JONES. There is nothing in 
EBENEZER JONES'S volume corresponding with this 
description, and we strongly suspect that the piece 
in Mr. BRowntne’s mind was ERNEST JONES'S 
“Bishop of Beldagon’s Sermon.” This spirited piece 
of ironical invective is not, indeed, in blank verse; 
but neither, we feel confident, was Mr. WARBUR- 
TON’S “ tirade,” let it have been what it may. 





AmMonG the “biographies d'inconnus” which 
BaLzac accused SAINTE-BeEvvE of writing can 











scarcely be classed SAINTE-BEUVE’S account of 
BALzAc himself; of which a singularly well-exe- 
cuted translation, by ForsytH EDEVEAIN, is con- 
tained in a selection from the famous critic’s “ Liter- 
ary Portraits,” recently issued by Mr. DAvip Srort. 
The essay in question sets forth the writer’s mature 
judgment, published after BALzAc’s death, and is 
not, therefore, to be confounded with the one from 
the same hand which so irritated BALzaAc that he 
replied to his reviewer by burlesquing his style in an 
extract from a supposed tale introduced and sent 
about by one of the characters in the pages of “ La 
Dixiéme Muse.” “What stuff are you reading?” 
asks the listener, “ and in what language is it written 
—surely not French?” “No,” answers the reader ; 
“it is the language of SAINTE-BEUVE.” This was 
not, perhaps, a very becoming form of rejoinder. But 
BALzAc had been attacked—or rather, he had been 
absurdly undervalued; and he had a right to deal 
in his own manner with his all but contemptuous 
assailant. It is well for SAINTE-BEUVE’sS own repu- 
tation that his calmer and juster view of BALZACc’s 
unrivalled powers should at last be made known to 
the English public. 


Srruck by Batwzac’s popularity with foreign 
readers, and anxious to explain it away, SAINTE- 
BeEvvVE declares that there are in BALZAC’s novels 
certain improbabilities which the Frenchman accus- 
tomed to Paris society at once notices, but which 
the foreigner can scarcely apprehend. This general, 
not to say vague, objection has during the last forty 
years been gradually losing such weight as may at 
first have belonged to it; and the constantly in- 
creasing reputation of BALZAC with his own country- 
men seems to show that even if his pictures of 
manners under Louis PHILIPPE are not invariably 
accurate, readers’ under the Third Republic are 
(equally with the most clear-sighted of BALzac’s 
contemporaries) unaware of the fact. What BALzZAc 
is chiefly remembered by are his personages; and 
he is almost the only French novelist—almost the 
only French writer, with the one great exception of 
MotizrE — who can be said to have created 
characters. 


BARON TAUCHNITZ is preparing for the production 
of an English magazine for residents on the Con- 
tinent. The magazine will be conducted on the same 
principles as his well-known library; that is to say, 
it will give the best articles from the English maga- 
zines and reviews. BARON TAUCHNITZ will publish 
these with the sanction of the proprietors of the 
magazines in which the articles originally appeared. 
Thus readers on the Continent will be able to get in 
convenient form and at a cheap rate the cream of 
the English periodical press. 


Messrs. HEINEMANN & BALESTIER, of London 
and Leipzig, are ready with the first twenty-one 
volumes, representing thirteen works, of their “ Eng- 
lish Library ;” but there will be some delay in pub- 
lication, owing to the tedious formalities connected 
with the registration of a limited liability company 
in Germany. The new firm have made a good choice 
for their first venture. The books selected are all 
new, having been published within the last year; 
they have all been popular successes in England; 
and, with the exception of SiR EpWIN ARNOLD’s 
“Light of the World,” they are all novels—by 
RupYARD KIPLING, MARGARET DELAND, LUCAS 
MALET, and others. Among the announcements of 
forthcoming books in this library we note five novels 
which have not yet seen the light in England, from 
which it is clear that Messrs. HEINEMANN & BALEs- 
TIER are determined to enable English readers on 
the Continent to keep abreast with the times in the 
matter of fiction at least. 

Ir housekee rs are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Ir would hardly be possible to excel the Taucn- 
nitz publications in paper and type. It was pos- 
sible to make the “English Library” as good in 
these respects, and that Messrs. HEINEMANN & 
BALESTIER have done. In one thing they have im- 
proved on the TAUCHNITz books. They have made 
the “English Library” much more attractive ex- 
ternally than the “Collection of British Authors.” 
The intention of the designer of the cover of the 
latter seems to have been to conceal as much as 
possible the title of the work and the name of the 
author; these in the “English Library” appear as 
prominently as they ought to. The cover itself is 
buff, and the lettering chocolate-coloured, with that 
total absence of punctuation which, in spite of all 
rules, pleases the wsthetic sense. The Paris agents 
of Messrs. HEINEMANN & BALESTIER are MM. 
HACHETTE ET CIE. 


LITERARY forecasts seem much in favour just 
now. A month or two ago an American writer 
prophesied of the novel. Mr. GRANT ALLEN does 
the same thing in the current Fortnightly, and Mr. 
THEODORE WATTS, in the same magazine, has some- 
thing to say about the future of American literature 
as a whole. Nor are prophets wanting in France. 
M. F. BRUNETIERE, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
finds the germs of the French novel of the future in 
the works of MM. MarceL PREvost, PAUL MAR- 
GUERITTE, and J. H. Rosny. Three recent novels 
by these writers—*“ La Confession d'un Amant,” “ La 
Force des Choses,” and “Daniel Valgraive ”’—are 
selected as typical. Differing in many things, they 
are alike in their refined treatment of love, in giving 
small space to incident and much to analysis, and 
in having a purpose to which the situations and 
characters are subordinated. Basing his opinion 
on these, the best works of the newest writers, M. 
BRUNETIERE thinks that Naturalism has said almost 
its last word in France, and that French fiction in 
the immediate future will be idealistic and psycho- 
logical. 

ANOTHER French critic writing of the poétes déca- 
dents declares that the sounding of the mute e in 
French verse will soon be a thing of the past, one 
poet, M. JULES LAFORGUE, having already suppressed 
it to the eye as well as to the ear, writing boldly 
“N’embaum’ plus la verveine” and “C’est I'prin- 
temps.” He thinks that the elimination of the 
mute e will have an improving effect on French 
verse, particularly in the development of variety of 
rhythm. 





DURING one of his visits to Lausanne, SAINTE- 
BEUVE received from a Swiss litéérateur the corre- 
spondence of BENJAMIN CONSTANT with MADAME DE 
CHARRIERE, the once celebrated authoress of 
* Caliste” and “ Lettres Neuchdteloises,” and made 
it the subject of a brilliant study. M. PHILLIPE 
GODET, with the reverence which most French critics 
have for the greatest of causeurs, apologises for 
supplementing SAINTE - BEUVE’s work, but the 
fact that there have come into his hands an 
unpublished collection of MADAME DE CHAR- 
RIERE’S letters, which were, besides, unknown 
to SAINTE-BEUVE, renders his deprecatory remarks 
unnecessary. These long-forgotten letters were 
written when MADAME DE CHARRIPRE still signed 
herself ISABELLE AGNES ELIZABETH VAN TUYLL VAN 
SEROOZKERKEN, a truly formidable name which 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT shortened to A. E. I. O. U. 
The correspondence reflects the gossip of the salons 
of Utrecht and the Hague, and gives an interesting 
glimpse of a girl’s life in Holland in the eighteenth 
century. M. Gopet’s article appears in the first part 
of the June Revue des Deux Mondes. 





THOSE who have seen Mr. J. T. NETTLESHIP’S 
wonderful designs in black and white will be glad to 
know that their author has at last eonsented to 





publish them. They will be issued before the end of 
the year by Mr. ELKIN MATHEWs. Of two of them, 
called by Mr. NETTLESHIP “ God Creating Evil” and 
“God in Glory,” DANTE GABRIEL Rossetti said that 
in conception they were “unsurpassed by anything 
in ancient or modern art.” These were carried out 
in their present form as long ago as 1869. In the 
first, the designer has endeavoured to put into 
plastic form the idea of an almighty and all- 
knowing God in the agony of creating an active 
principle of evil, and suffering in the moment of 
creation all the pangs which that principle must 
needs work in future worlds. 


THE second design, like the former, a great face 
filling all the paper on which it is drawn, is an 
attempt to represent the same God, after the de- 
struction of the spirit of evil, triumphant and in 
glory. It is impossible in a few words to give any 
idea of what these two faces are like; but they never 
fail to produce an extraordinary impression, and the 
intended impression, on those who see them—always, 
of course, understanding a certain degree of sym- 
pathy in the beholder. 


THREE books of reference may be noted here: 
“The Naval Annual” (SIMPKIN) for 1891, edited by 
F. A. Brassey, assisted by Lorp BRASSEY and 
others; the “ Photographic Annual” (ILIFFE), edited 
by HENRY STURMEY, a compendium of information 
upon photographic matters and record for 1890; 
and last and greatest “The Annual Register” 
(LONGMANS) for 1890. 


Mrs. Grimwoop, who justly excites so great a 
degree of interest among the British public, is now 
in London, and is, we are glad to know, recovering 
from her recent sufferings. Her experience has been 
a terrible one. The Residency at Manipur had just 
been completely furnished, and she and her husband 
were beginning what seemed likely to be a happy 
married life, when the tragedy of the massacre 
occurred. Mrs. GRrimwoop has naturally not escaped 
the notice of the press since her return to England ; 
but she has declined to undergo the ordeal of an 
“interview,” and the public, therefore, only knows 
as much of her story as can be gathered from her 
letters, written before she knew of her husband's 
death. 








THE “DEMORALISATION” OF ITALY. 


Rome, June 6th. 


LETTER published in the Times of May 28th 

on “The Demoralisation of Italy” has made a 
great sensation here, and the newspaper articles 
based upon it have made a still greater one. It 
was thought that it was by a different correspondent, 
whereas it was by the usual one, Mr. Stillman. He 
is quite right in saying that he has always been a 
great friend to Italy, and his observations are there- 
fore the more worth sifting. There is some truthin 
what he says, but there is also much that is mistaken. 
It is true there is some slackness in all Italian life— 
from public Parliamentary life to the daily routine 
of business. There is an unquiet desire for excite- 
ment, and a constant running after amusements of 
every description, which is in itself a sign of the 
same moral feebleness. The political parties, un- 
favourable for one reason or other to the present 
order of things, are not strong, but they are numer- 
ous. You know in what a pitiable condition is the 
Budget of the State. Private finances are, as a rule, 
equally unhealthy. The economies to which the 
present Ministry has very reasonably had recourse 
are not pleasing matters, and many interests are 
and will be disturbed by them. And, after all, the 
very nature of elective government incites to public 
expenditure by the communes, the provinces, and 
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the State, because everyone who takes part in it 
hopes to make it profitable to others and to himself. 
It is true that the communes prey on the provinces, 
and the provinces on the State. It is a case of the 
poor man hoping to get something from the poor 
man a little above him. 

This hard material condition of affairs prevents 
any powerful development of intellectual life, and so 
if the difficulties are many the ideas are few. There 
is great vagueness in all public discussions, as we see 
in the vain and lengthy debates on the Budget at 
this moment. The desire for reform is as great as it 
is impotent. During these last few days we have 
had an example of this. The former Minister of 
Grace and Justice, Signor Zanardelli, had had a law 
passed by Parliament for the reduction of the pre- 
ture (the lowest judicial court) to two-thirds of their 
present number. But now that the Minister has 
changed, many deputies have risen against this law, 
and the Ministry has made declarations which lead 
us to expect that it will come to nothing. The 
Ministry is composed of good men, but it is not 
strong, and we cannot tell what direction it will 
take after the voting of economies which cannot 
possibly be long maintained. No question which 
might form the badge of a political party has been 
put on the fapis, and so this strongest source of a 
generous political excitement is wanting. 

But the causes of this situation are transitory, 
not permanent, and the principal one is the exces- 
sive taxation of the country. One cannot hope for 
much movement from one bowed to the ground by 
an excessive burden. Now the one person chiefly 
responsible for this is Crispi, whom the Times pro- 
poses to recall to power. When I think of him, I 
am reminded of a Latin quotation which I heard 
applied in the English House to Beaconsfield, “ Dux 
est et super arithmeticam.” But modern nations 
live by arithmetic, and cannot appreciate ideals 
which are at daggers drawn with it. 

In any case, and whatever else it may be, the 
Triple Alliance is not an ideal, nor is it true that 
Italians must be soldiers in order to strengthen 
their character. It would be a misfortune for 
Europe ; and, besides, every Italian now is under 
the obligation of military service. We take eighty 
or ninety thousand men every year and put them 
under arms, and all the remaining able-bodied men 
must join for the purpose of military exercises for 
certain days in the year. We can do no more, 
and as it is our military budget is overwhelming. 
All this, happily, may be of use for many things, 
but not for forming Italian character, which in 
this respect does not differ from the character of 
any other nation. The disposition of the Italian 
is good and reasonable, and the result of his long 
history has been to lead him to look on human 
affairs with a certain calmness not quite free from 
scepticism. If there is something wrong in the 
political conduct of the State, it is not owing to 
the Italian character, but to the political condition 
of the rest of Europe. From this arises the necessity 
under which the Italian Government has, rightly or 
wrongly, placed itself of taxing the nation to excess, 
and of guiding it by paths not in harmony with the 
national spirit. BonGHI. 








THE CHEATED JULIET. 





Extracted from the Memoirs of a Retired Burglar. 


HE house in question was what Peter the Scholar 
(who corrects my proof-sheets) calls one of the 
rusinurby sort—the front facing a street and the 
back looking over a turfed garden with a lime-tree 
or two, a laburnum, and a lawn-tennis court marked 
out, its white lines plain to see in the starlight. At 
the end of the garden a door, painted dark green, 
led into a narrow lane between high walls, where, if 
two persons met, one had to turn sideways to let 
the other pass. The entrance to this lane was cut 





in two by a wooden post about the height of your 
hip, and just beyond this, in the high road, George 
was waiting for us with the dog-cart. 

We had picked the usual time—the dinner-hour, 
It had just turned dark and the church-clock, two 
streets away, was chiming the quarter after eight, 
when Peter and I let ourselves in by the green door 
I spoke of and felt along the wall for the gardener’s 
ladder, that we knew was hanging there. A simpler 
job there never was. The bed-room window on the 
first floor stood right open to the night air; and 
inside was a faint candle-light flickering, just as a 
careless maid will leave them after her mistress has 
gone down to dinner. To be sure there was a 
chance of her coming back to put them out: but we 
could hear her voice going in the servants’ hall as 
we lifted the ladder and rested it against the sill. 

“ She’s good for half-a-hour yet,” Peter whispered, 
holding the ladder while I began to climb; “ but if I 
hear her voice stop, I'll give the signal to be 
cautious.” 

I went up softly, pushed my head gently above 
the level of the sill and looked in. 

It was a roomy place with a great half-tester bed, 
hung with curtains, standing out from the wall on 
my right. The curtains were of chintz, a dark back- 
ground with flaming red poppies sprawling over it; 
and the further curtain hid the dressing-table, and 
the candles upon it and the jewel-case that I con- 
fidently hoped to stand upon it also. <A _ bright 
Brussels carpet covered the floor, and the wall-paper, 
I remember—though for the life of me I can’t tell 
why—was a pale grey ground, worked up to imitate 
watered silk, with sprigs of gilt honeysuckle upon 
it. 

I looked round and listened for half a minute. 
The house was still as death up here—not a sound in 
the room or in the passages beyond. With a nod to 
Peter to hold the ladder firm I lifted one leg over the 
sill, then the other, dropped my feet carefully upon 
the thick carpet and went quickly round the bed to 
the dressing-table. 

But at the corner, and as soon as ever I saw 
round the chintz curtain, my knees gave way, and I 
put out a hand towards the bed-post. 

Before the dressing-table, and in front of the big 
glass in which she could see my white face, was an 
old lady seated. 

She wore a blaze of jewels and a low gown out of 
which rose the scraggiest neck and shoulders I have 
ever looked on. Her hair was thick with black dye and 
fastened with a diamond star. The powder between 
the two candles showed on her cheek-bones like flour 
on a miller’s coat. Chin on hand, she- was gazing 
steadily into the mirror before her, and even in my 
fright I had time to note that a glass of sherry and a 
plate of rice and curry stood at her elbow, among 
the rouge-pots and powder-puffs. 

While I stood stock-still and pretty well scared 
out of my wits, she rose, still staring at my image in 
the glass, folded her hands modestly over her bosom 
and spoke in a deep, tragical voice— 

“The Prince!” 

Then, facing sharply round, she held out her thin 
arms. 

“ You have come—at last ?” 

There wasn’t much to say to this except that I 
had. So I confessed it. Even with the candles 
behind her I could see her eyes glowing like a dog's, 
and an uglier poor creature this world could scarcely 
show. 

“Is the ladder set against the window?” 

“Since you seem to know, ma'am,” said I, “—it 
is.” 

“Ah, Romeo! 
poppies are too red.” 

“Then I'm glad my colour’s come back; for, to 
tell the truth, you did give me a turn, just at first. 
You were looking out for me, no doubt——” 

“My Prince! ”—She stretched out her arms again, 
and being pretty well at my wits’ end, I let her 
embrace me. “ It has been so long,” she said ; “ Oh, the 
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weary while! And they ill-treat me here. 
have you been, all this tedious time?” 

I wasn’t going to answer that, you may be sure. 
By this, I had recovered myself sufficiently to guess 
what was near the truth—that this was a mad aunt of 
the family below and that the game was in my hands 
if I played with decent care. So I met her question 
with another. 

“ Look here,” I said; “ I’m running a considerable 
risk in braving these persecutors of your’n. Hadn't 
we better elope at once ?” 

“Tam ready.” 

*“ And the jewels? 
enemies, I suppose.” 

She turned to the dressing-table, lifted her jewel- 
case and put it into my hands. 

“T am ready,” she repeated: “let us be quick and 
stealthy as death.” 

She followed me to the window and looking out, 
drew back. 

“ What horrible, black depths!” 

“Tt’s as easy,” said I, “as pie. You could do it 
on your head ; look here——,” I climbed out first and 
helped her, setting her feet on the rungs. We went 
down in silence, I choking all the way at the sight 
of Peter below, who was looking with his mouth 
open and his lips too weak to meet on the curses and 
wonderment that rose up from the depths of him. 
When I touched turf and handed him the jewel-case, 
he took it like a man in a trance. 

We put the ladder back in its place and stole 
over the turf together. But outside the garden- 
door Peter could stand no more of it— 

“T’ve a fire-arm in my pocket,” whispered he, 
pulling up, “and I'm going to fire it off to relieve 
my feelings if you don’t explain here and now. 
Who, in pity’s name, is she?” 

“You mug—she’s the Original Sleeping Beauty. 
I'm eloping with her, and you've got her jewels.” 

“Pardon me, Jem,” he says in his gentlemanly 
way, “if I don’t quite see. Are you taking her off 
to melt her or marry her? For how to get rid of 
her else——” 

The poor old creature had halted, too, three 
paces ahead of us, and waited while we whispered, 
with the moonlight, that slanted down into the lane, 
whitening her bare neck and flashing in her jewels. 

“One moment,” I said, and stepped forward to 
her. “You had better take off those ornaments 
here, my dear, and give them to my servant to take 
eare of. There’s a carriage waiting for us at the 
end of the lane, and when he has stowed them 
under the seat we can climb in and drive off——” 

“To the end of the world—to the very rim of 
it, my hero.” 

She pulled the gems from her ears, hair ‘and 
bosom, and handed them to Peter, who received 
them with a bow. Next she searched in her pocket 
and drew out a tiny key. Peter unlocked the case, 
and having carefully stowed the diamonds inside, 
locked it again, handed back the key, touched his 
hat and walked off towards the dog-cart. 

“ My dearest lady,” I began, as soon as we were 
alone between the high walls, “if the devotion of a 
life——” 

Her bare arm crept into mine. “There is but a 
little time left for us in which to be happy. Year 
after year I have marked off the almanack: day by 
day I have watched the dial. I saw my sisters 
married, and my sisters’ daughters; and still I 
waited. Each had a man to love her and tend her, 
but none had such a man as I would have chosen. 
They were none like you, my Prince.” 

“No, I daresay not.” 

“O, but my heart is not soold. Take my hand 
—it is firm and strong; touch my lips—they are 
burning a 

A low whistle sounded at the top of the lane. 
As I took her hands I pushed her back and turning, 
ran for my life. I suppose that, as I ran, I counted 
forty before her scream came, and then the sound of 
her feet pattering after me. 


Where 


You won't leave them to your 








She must have run like a demon; for I was less 
than ten yards ahead when Peter caught my wrist 
and pulled me up on to the back-seat of the dog- 
cart. And before George could set the horse going 
her hand clutched at the flap on which my feet 
rested. It missed its grasp, and she never got near 
enough again. But for half a minute I looked into 
that horrible face following us and working with 
silent rage; and for half-a-mile at least I heard the 
patter of her feet in the darkness behind. Indeed, 
I can hear it now. Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE POOR OF LONDON. 


Srr,—The article on “The London Budget” in THe SPEAKER 
of June 6th contains the following sentence :—‘* The 34 per cent. 
of its citizens (i.e., the citizens of London) whom Mr. Charles 
Booth’s careful statistics show to be ‘in chronic want’ of the 
common necessaries of life.” 

This figure—34 per cent.—is obtained, I presume, by adding 
together Mr. C. Booth’s figures—11°22, 8°33, and 14°46 per cent., 
representing the proportion of classes B,C, and D respectively 
to the population of East London and Hackney. 

But of these three classes the two latter, C and D, are not 
shown by Mr. Booth to be “in chronie want,” but are expressly 
denied by him to be in want. I quote his words (p. 131) :—‘‘ On 
the other hand, the 200,000 of ‘ poor’ (classes C and D), though 
they would be much the better for more of everything, are not in 
want. They are neither ill-nourished nor ill-clad, according to 
any standard that can reasonably be used.” 

This description applies to 22 per cent. of the population who 


are included in the 34 per cent. of your article. This 34 per cent. 
should, therefore, have been stated as, at most, 12 percent. I 
can understand that the writer may have formed from Mr. Booth’s 


figures an opinion opposite to that expressed by Mr. Booth. But 
I can see in this possibility no justification for the use of quota- 
tion marks in applying the words “in chronic want” to a section 
of the population about which Mr. Booth affirms just the opposite. 
The extension of Mr. Booth’s percentage for East London to 
the whole of the metropolis, without modification, is a most extra- 
ordinary application of statistics. Not only is it wholly un- 
supported a Mr. Charles Booth, but it is a step which even 
General Booth declines to take. It will be remembered that he 
diminishes the East London percentage of poverty by one-third 
in applying it to the rest of London. 
daresay I shall be thought pedantic for attaching so much 
importance to this little sentence on which I have commented. 
But what is to be the end of it if leading Liberal organs supply 
the Liberal rank and file with statements which any opponent 
can explode who is capable of turning up a reference and tran- 
scribing a quotation ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


LIVES OF FRANKLIN. 


Srr,—In your notice of a Life of Sir John Franklin, by 
Captain Markham (price 4s. 6d.), you say that you believe it “is 
the first biography which has appeared of the gallant sailor.” 
Allow me to say that a Life of Sir J. Franklin appeared in the 
“New Plutarch Series” in 1881 (price 2s. 6d.), was favourabl 
noticed by every review which mentioned it, and is still for 
by Messrs. Mareus Ward. What its circulation has been in 
England I cannot say; but in 1889 appeared a list of the most 

pular books in America, compiled from statistics furnished b 
ew York librarians, and among the four biographies mention 
as most read this was one.— Yours faithfully, 


June 7th, 1891. Qui PLECTOR. 








A FANTASY. 





OX on a time—(we know we can’t offend 
By this commencement any who are listening) — 
The fairies all were bidden to attend 
A baby’s christening. 


By one of those sad accidents, which grieve 
The houses of best-ordered regulation, 
A cross old witch omitted to receive 
An invitation. 
Fairy the First remarked—“ The infant’s soul 
Shall have a habitation fair to dwell in, 


And she shall be as pretty on the whole 
As Trojan Helen.” 
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Another said—** The charming child shall be 
Replete with all variety of knowledge, 
And prove herself a maid of high degree 
At any college.” 


A third exclaimed—“ Bewitching swains shall woo 
The girl, and of our darling try to fleece us, 
For she shall be a millionairess too— 
A Lady Creesus.” 


But thereupon the beldame, cross and old, 
Disturbed the party, erying in a gruff rage— 
“ Wit, beauty she may have, but I'll withhold 
From her the Suffrage.” 


In spite of charms that might with Venus vie, 
The maid grew up to grief and disappointment, 
Finding the witch's curse a bitter fly 
Within her ointment ; 


For what to her was scintillating wit— 
And what to her was physical perfeetion— 
If she were hors de combat (out of it) 
At an Election ? 


And what were health and wealth and love to her— 
And “ Primrose-paths ” of pleasure near or distant— 
If she upon the Voters’ Register 
Were non-existent ? 


Whether some Prince (by no rebuffs unnerved) 
From this political, unnatural slumber 
Aroused the lady fair, must be reserved 
Till Time’s next number; 


When we shall learn if, by a magic kiss, 
The hero of her fond imagination 
Awoke the maid to woman’s crowning bliss 
Of legislation. 


For future history only can convince 
Her soul that she was guided or deluded 
By dreams of a delivering Fairy Prince. 
(To be concluded.) 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


a 
Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, June 12th, 1891, 


l YNTIL lately it could not, I think, have been said 

that Leigh Hunt's literary reputation enjoyed 
robusthealth. Itwas occasionally necessary to inquire 
kindly after it. His “ Autobiography” has indeed 
long been, as it could not fail to be, a favourite book 
with many readers. Carlyle, who was an admirable 
judge of a book, declared it to be “ pious, ingenuous, 
altogether human and worthy,” all words of high 
value in the copious vocabulary of the Sage. It is, 
moreover, a pleasant, good-tempered book which can 
be bought in the open market for a florin or less, and 
certainly no one who is lucky enough not to have 
read it need be driven by ennui either to cut his 
throat or peruse Ibsen. But the “ Autobiography ” 
stands apart from the main body of Hunt's writings. 
It is undoubtedly the best thing he ever did, and 
many of its warmest admirers care next to nothing 
for anything else of its author’s. 


It looks now, however, as if Hunt had fairly got 
astride that skittish mare—the public fancy. Per- 
haps the critics have had a little to do with this; 
but I feel sure that the second-hand booksellers have 
had more. For ten years now last past several of this 
wily race have been in the habit of collecting first 
editions of Hunt's numerous books; and then, after 
binding them uniformly with great taste, always 
employing for the purpose masters of that noble 
craft, of asking in their widely-circulated catalogues 
no mean sum as their price. This attracted 





attention. Book-lovers, who are a numerous clan, 
began to look up their Hunt and to discuss his 
matter and style. Hunt's least known books are 
(saving the Autobiography) much the best, conse- 
quently the more of him was read, the better he was 
liked, and so day by day interest in him revived, and 
now we see him fairly afloat—slender boat though 
he be—in the main stream. A selection from his 
prose is to be found in the “‘ Camelot Classics,” price 
9d., admirably edited by Mr. Arthur Symonds; and 
more recently still Mr. R. B. Johnson has prepared 
for Mr. Dent’s dainty “ Temple Library” a complete 
edition of Hunt’s poems and a selection from his 
prose works. 


His editors have handled their author wisely. 
They have not made too much fuss over him. They 
do not attempt to deny that he is amongst the 
lightest of light-weights. Worse than that, he is 
often a good bit of a coxcomb. This, rightly enough, 
they do not admit. It was hard upon Hunt that 
Rimini should rhyme with Piminy, but only hard 
because the Story of Rimini is Niminy-piminy. 
If Chaucer had told the story, nobody would 
have thought of the rhyme. 


Hunt suffers from a perpetual contrast with his 
contemporaries, Lamb and Hazlitt. It is often most 
unfair to insist upon comparing authors with one 
another just because they happened to be alive, in 
the ordinary prosaic sense of the word, at the same 
time. What had Milton and Butler to do with one 
another? But it is impossible to help a comparison 
in the present case, and it is one Hunt cannot stand. 
By Lamb's side he is a bungler ; by Hazlitt’s, a baby. 
It is only necessary to read Hunt’s prose poem 
called “ Child-Bed,” which Mr. Johnson has included in 
his selection,and then to remember “ Dream-Children: 
a Reverie,” to recognise that the difference between 
Hunt and Lamb is one of kind and not of degree. 
As for Hazlitt, both he and Hunt as it happened 
wrote essays on “John Buncle,” but what a differ- 
ence! Hunt's is tame, uninteresting, common-place, 
whilst Hazlitt’s is all aglow with life and bustle, and 
is, to tell the truth, though “John Buncle” is an old 
friend, better reading than Buncle himself. Hunt's 
essay never sent anybody to his author, Hazlitt has 
sent hundreds to the shops to inquire after the 
English Rabelais, as he had the audacity to call 
John Amory. 


Hunt loved books genuinely, touchingly; they con- 
soled him and made him merry in the midst of many 
trials. His criticism is sometimes fine, and always 
sincere, but it is equally without the insight of Lamb 
or the fervour of Hazlitt. He is said to have gusto; if 
so, it is a girlish gusto over jam-tarts. My own phrase 
reminds me of a passage in one of Hunt’s Essays, 
in which he describes a pastry-cook’s shop :—* It 
is not easy to forget the pleasure of nibbling away 
the crust all round a raspberry or currant tart in 
order to enjoy the three or four delicious semi- 
circular bites at the fruity plenitude remaining.” 
Hunt was apt to treat his favourite authors much 
as he used to do his raspberry tarts. It is not a 
bad way; but there is a better. 


Good critics have discovered an excellent quality 
in Hunt’s prose—something lustrous and opalescent ; 
but there is certainly no possibility of surprise in it 
—nothing to take away your breath. It is some- 
times pretty, often flat, but never magnificent. 


What a passage is this from Hazlitt :—* For my- 
self I should like to browse on folios. I love to deal 
chiefly with authors that I have scarcely strength 
to lift, that are as solid as they are heavy 
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and, if dull, are full of matter. It is delightful 
to repose on the wisdom of the ancients, to 
have some great name at hand, besides one’s 
own initials always staring one in the face; to 
travel out of one’s self into the Chaldee Hebrew and 
Egyptian characters, to have the palm-trees waving 
mystically in the margin of the page, and the camels 
moving slowly on in the distance of three thousand 
years. In that dry desert of learning we gather 
strength of patience and a strange and insatiable 
thirst of knowledge. The ruined monuments of an- 
tiquity are also there, and the fragments of buried 
cities (under which the adder lurks), and cool springs, 
and green, sunny spots, and the whirlwind, and the 
lion’s roar, and the shadow of angelic wings.” 


It is as good as (is it not better than ?) Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Hazlitt is full of such things. Mr. 
Ireland’s volume of Selections from this amazing 
writer is better worth buying than many whole 
libraries. 


One of Hunt's pleasantest books was published so 
long ago as 1807 (he died in 1859), and is called 
“Critical Essays on the Performers of the London 
Theatres.” Its pages are crowded with ghosts, with 
names once mighty to conjure with and good to fill 
the cheerful play-house, but now dim and distant 
and their owners occupants of the dark house and 
their only “ business ” the long sleep. Here you may 
read of the hearty jollity of Mr. Bannister and how 
Mr. Elliston made love and Mr. Munden faces. Mrs. 
Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Powell are here depicted, 
not in a few jerky sentences, but at length and 
leisure. 


Some people may find a book like this tedious; 
but others there are who seldom tire when the night 
is well worn of settling into a chair of generous 
dimensions to read in Genest, or in this very volume 
of Hunt's, of the triumphs or failures of famous 
actors, and of plays the world has forgotten all 
about. There is something aromatic about the very 
names of these plays. The less you know about 
them the more interesting they seem. You can 
fancy Mr. Kemble in King John, and you may have 
an uneasy suspicion that you would not have liked 
the personation; but Mr. Bannister as Young Philpot 
sounds irresistible. Who was young Philpot? It 
would be easy to find out, but it is better not to 
know. 





Good as Hunt's book is, its readers must not 
expect to find it as good as Lamb’s Essays “On 
Some of the Old Actors,” or “On the Acting of 
Munden,” nor does it contain any splendid outbursts 
like Hazlitt’s description of Mrs. Siddons :—*“ She 
was not only the idol of the people, she not only 
hushed the tumultuous shouts of the pit in breath- 
less expectation,.and quenched the blaze of sur- 
rounding beauty in silent tears, but to the retired 
and lonely student through long years of solitude 
her face has shone as if an eye had appeared from 
heaven, her name has been as if a voice had opened 
the chambers of the human heart, or as if a trumpet 
had awakened the sleeping of the dead. To have 
seen Mrs. Siddons was an event in everyone's life. } 





So it is to read Hazlitt. Leigh Hunt is only 
an incident, but a very pleasing one. 


As a man he has been unkindly treated. He 
was a noble fellow, worth a hundred Hazlitts. His 
“ Autobiography,” however. is gradually undoing the 
injustice. That is a book always sure to be read. I 
am very glad to believe his other writings are 
being read too. A. B. 





REVIEWS. 


A GREAT PRIMATE. 


Lire or ArcurpnaLp Campsett Tait, ArcuntsHor or CANTERBURY. 
By Randall Thomas Davidson, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and 
William Benham, B.D., Honorary Canon of C interbury. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


\ E believe that history will record of Dr. Tait 

that he was the greatest Archbishop of 
Canterbury since Laud. In saying this we express no 
opinion on Laud’s doctrines, theological or politiéal ; 
but that he was a great prelate, a man of command- 
ing abilities and force of character, who combined 
with the ecclesiastical character a rare political talent, 
is unquestionable. He made the Primacy a great 
power both in Church and State, whatever may be 
thought of the policy which is associated with his 
name, and Tait is the first Primate since Laud who 
can be compared with him in that respect. Tait 
lifted the Primatial See to a dignity and an influence 
throughout the British Empire which it had not 
known for two centuries, and this biography of him 
lets us into the secret of his success. He was not a man 
of brilliant intellectual endowments, but he possessed 
solid abilities, great capacity for work, unflinching 
courage, unbending firmness, and a fine conscientious- 
ness. <As an instance of the last characteristic, 
we may mention his retirement from the candidature 
for the richly endowed chair of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, when he found that he would 
have to sign the Confession of Faith and to pledge 
himself not to “act publicly as an Episcopalian 
clergyman in Glasgow.” When it was pressed upon 
him that these conditions had hitherto presented no 
difficulty to English Churchmen, he replied decisively, 
“T have nothing to do with judging other people, 
but it seems to me that a man who, intending to 
remain an Episcopalian, sets his hand to such an 
unqualified declaration, does neither more nor less 
than write ene thing and mean another.” Tait was 
only twenty-seven when he made this stand against 
the prevalent laxity in matters of subscription. For 
him the question was too plain to admit of argument, 
and we find-this unhesitating fidelity to his convic- 
tions running through the whole of his life. We 
learn from this biography that it was he who 
initiated the onslaught on Tract 90, for the mani- 
festo of the four Balliol tutors was his handiwork ; 
but we also learn that Tait was less offended by the 
doctrines of the Tractarian party than by the 
method of interpreting the Thirty-Nine Articles 
suggested by Newman in Tract 90. No one now 
questions the honesty and good faith of Newman's 
explanation of what the Articles mean by “ Romish 
doctrines”; but it appeared disingenuous to Tait, 
and as such he protested against it. Yet the protest 
which he drew up was moderate and charitable 
enough to earn the commendation of Newman him- 
self, and Tait took no other active step against the 
great Tractarian leader. And it is characteristic of 
him that he rebukes the bitterness of one of 
Newman's assailants. “I dislike,” he wrote, “your 
last tract as transgressing the rule, which it is 
desirable to keep up in Oxford, of not speaking, or 
at least not speaking any evil, of one’s antagonists, 
and I should be extremely sorry if bitterness or 
harshness to individuals were to be introduced into 
the controversy.” 

In the following year (1842) Tait was elected 
to succeed Dr. Arnold as head-master of Rugby, 
the rival candidates being the present Dean of 
Llandaff, the late Professor Bonamy Price, Mr. 
Merivale, Mr. Kynaston, and Mr. Blakesley. In 
scholarship and academic distinction these were 
all superior to Tait, and his success must therefore, 
we suppose, be attributed to the impression which 
men formed of his governing qualities. To succeed 
Arnold was a terrible ordeal for so young a man; 
but Tait passed through it successfully. It was 
during Tait’s tenure of the head-mastership of 
Rugby that Dr. Ward startled the world and 
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embarrassed the Tractarian party by publishing 
his “Ideal of a Christian Church.” In that bulky 
volume Ward audaciously professed his adhesion to 
all Roman doctrines, and expressed his readiness at 
the same time to sign the Thirty-Nine Articles. It 
was a challenge which the University could hardly 
pass by. But the Heads of Houses, with the fatuous 
lack of wisdom which characterised all their deal- 
ings with the Tractarian movement, not content 
with condemning Ward's book and degrading the 
author from his University degrees, proposed a new 
test of orthodoxy for all future graduates. Much to 
the annoyance of the friends who had applauded his 
manifesto against Tract 90, Tait published a telling 
pamphlet against the proposed test, which, he argued, 
would “ operate to the exclusion of the best, because 
the most conscientious, men.” The opposition to the 
test was so strong that the Heads of Houses with- 
drew it, and proposed instead a resolution com- 
mitting the University to a formal condemnation 
of the principles of interpretation adopted in 
Tract 90. To this also Tait was opposed; but 
it never went to a vote, the two Proctors, Mr. Guille- 
mard and Mr. (afterwards Dean) Church, having, in 
virtue of an official prerogative, vetoed it. Three years 
afterwards the Hampden controversy arose, and 
then also Tait, while disapproving of the appoint- 
ment on other grounds, failed to find any formal 
heresy in Dr. Hampden’s ponderous book; and 
therefore refused to join the opposition to the 
appointment. The biographers have made a slip 
in their account of this episode. Dr. Hampden’s 
election had to be confirmed at Bow Church by the 
Primate’s official representative, who formally in- 
vites objectors, if there are any, to state their case. 
On this occasion, Dr. Lushington, after delivering 
the usual invitation, immediately refused to listen 
to any objection. This was so gross an abuse of 
power that the objectors appealed to the Queen's 
Bench for a mandamus to compel the Primate or 
his representative to hear them. “The mandamus 
was refused,” say Archbishop Tait’s biographers; 
but there is on the same page a letter from Tait 
himself in which he says: “ You see that the 
Queen’s Bench have granted a Rule to require the 
objectors to be heard, unless some more valid 
reasons for refusing to hear them can be given. 
I am glad of this, for however groundless or in- 
capable of proof the objections really are, it is 
monstrous that they should be smothered in the 
strange way which Dr. Lushington proposed.” 

From Rugby Tait carried his unflagging energy 
to the Deanery of Carlisle. He roused the sleepy 
Chapter from their torpor, and put some life not 
only into the proper work of the Cathedral, but into 
the town as well. While there he was offered and 
accepted a seat on the Commission which Lord John 
Russell had appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Universities. The Times, which for the last five 
years has been afflicted with the malady of Glad- 
stone on the brain, has attacked the leader of the 
Liberal party for his inconsistency in opposing Lord 
John Russell's proposal, and then conducting through 
Parliament three years afterwards the Bill founded 
on the report of the Commission. But the proposal 
was sprung upon the House by Lord John Russell, who 
admitted the reasonableness of the Opposition by 
agreeing to adjourn the debate for some months in 
order to give the Universities time to consider the 
matter. When the Commission made their report 
Mr. Gladstone was a member of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, and naturally took charge of a Bill 
which concerned so closely the University which he 
represented. He had been much impressed by the 
tyranny exercised over the University by the olli- 
garchy of the Heads of Houses, as exemplified during 
the previous twenty years, and the Bill was in 
his intention, and was in fact, a measure for liber- 
ating the University from despotism, and restoring 
it to the government of its own members. 

Soon after the tragic death of three of his chil- 
dren from scarlet fever, Tait was promoted from 





the Deanery of Carlisle to the Chief Pastorate of the 
See of London. And just as he had succeeded a 
giant among teachers at Rugby, so he succeeded a 
prince among prelates in Bishop Blomfield. Tait 
began, indeed, with a series of mistakes. With 
hardly any experience of parochial work, and 
with the traditions of the don, the schoolmaster, 
and the dean upon him, he found himself at the 
head of the greatest diocese in the world. It must 
be owned that in the early years of his episcopate he 
was apt sometimes to display occasionally the ferule 
of the head master more than the pastoral staff of 
the Chief Shepherd. But it is to his credit that he 
learnt wisdom by experience, and that he discouraged 
legal prosecutions of clergy whom he saw doing good 
work, though not according to his pattern. His 
brave loyalty to what he conceived to be his duty 
came out strikingly in the controversy on “ Essays 
and Reviews.” Two of the essayists—Dr. Temple 
(now Bishop of London) and Mr. Jowett—were Dr. 
Tait’s personal friends. He saw them both at 
different times, and also Dean (then Canon) Stanley 
at Fulham Palace. They left him with the impres- 
sion that he would not join in any public declaration 
against “ Essays and Reviews.” To their astonish- 
ment they found the Bishop of London’s name to a 
joint episcopal condemnation of the book. The 
correspondence between the Bishop and his three 
friends is published in this interesting biography, 
and it is very creditable to all concerned. It is 
evident that the Bishop had, quite unconsciously, 
misled his friends. Stanley writes to express his 
amazement and chagrin. Dr. Temple addresses his 
old friend and tutor coldly as “My Lord,” and 
signs himself “ Your obedient servant.” And he 
ends one of his letters with words which show how 
deeply he was stung. “What you did,” he says, 
“had not the intention, but it had all the effect, 
of treachery. You will not keep friends if you 
compel them to feel that in every crisis of life 
they must be on their guard against trusting 
you.” In a subsequent letter Dr. Temple says 
“The greatest kindness you can now do me is 
to forget, till all this is over, that any friendship 
ever existed between us.” The Bishop is at last 
nettled, and accuses Dr. Temple of “a somewhat 
arrogant estimate of the infallibility of your own 
opinion.” This rebuke Dr. Temple takes in good 
part and with genuine Christian humility. The 
publication of this correspondence is equally credit- 
able to Dr. Temple and to the biographer and son- 
in-law of Dr. Tait. The letters that passed between 
Dr. Temple and Dr. Tait are exceedingly honest and 
manly. 

In 1868 Archbishop Longley died, and Mr. Disraeli 
nominated Bishop Ellicot to the vacant Primatial 
throne. The Queen objected, and Dr. Tait was 
nominated on her suggestion. The new Primate 
gives an interesting account of his interview with 
Mr. Disraeli on his appointment. “He harangued 
me on the state of the Church; spoke of Rationalists; 
explained that those so called did not follow Paulus.” 
This is rich. He gave an exposition of German 
Rationalism in his famous Sheldonian Theatre speech 
four years previously, and all his learning was culled 
from a Quarterly Review essay, not then re-published, 
by Dean Milman. In one of his most brilliant 
speeches against Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli stigma- 
tised that Minister as “a great appropriation clause.” 
The phrase admirably describes Mr. Disraeli’s own 
exploits as a plagiarist. He assured Dr. Tait “that 
whether in office or out, he had a large Church 
party.” The Church had no interest for him except 
in so far as it served the interests of the Tory party; 
and the Tory party he regarded merely as an instru- 
ment which was useful for promoting the political 
interests of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. 

So much has been said about the Queen’s inter- 
vention in the settlement of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, that we need not dweli on it 
here further than to note two or three important 
points. We admit that the Queen acted with great 
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sagacity, and proved herself much wiser than the 
great majority of the House of Lords, and even 
than Archbishop Tait. But the precedent is a some- 
what risky one, and might be turned to perilous 
use by a Sovereign less prudent than the present 
occupant of the Throne. Humanly speaking, another 
Bill, of which her Majesty will not personally ap- 
prove, will soon be sent to the House of Lords by the 
mandate of the country. When that crisis arrives, 
it will be well to remind her Majesty of the follow- 
ing statesmanlike sentence in one of her letters 
to Archbishop Tait when the Bill for Disestablishing 
the Irish Church reached the House of Lords :— 


“Carried as it has been by an overwhelming and steady majority 


through a House of Commons chosen expressly to speak the feeling 
of the country on the question, there seems no reason to believe that 
any fresh appeal to the people could lead to a different result.” 


Golden words which will be remembered when 
the next Home Rule Bill reaches the House of Lords. 
Compare them with the shallow prognostication of 
Mr. Disraeli. He strove to induce the Archbishop to 
lead the Opposition to the Bill in the House of Lords ; 
and to encourage the Primate, Mr. Disraeli assured 
him that “the majority [in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill] last night was expected. 
It created no enthusiasm; it was a mechanical 
majority,” which was certain to melt away. 

The greatest mistake of Archbishop Tait’s life 
was his support of the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill. But the working of the Act convinced him of 
his error, and the last years of his life were spent as 
a mediator between contending parties. If any man 
ever earned the beatitude of “the peacemakers,” 
Archbishop Tait earned it on his death-bed. His 
son-in-law, the Bishop of Rochester, deserves great 
praise for the honesty and good taste of this 
biography of one of the greatest of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury. 


MRS. ORR’S LIFE OF BROWNING. 


Lire anp Lerrers or Rosert Browntnc. By Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1891. 


THE critics who have spoken about this work are 
wonderfully unanimous on one point—that Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr has used a great deal of tact. They 
have recognised this with a heartiness of gratitude 
which hints pretty plainly (1) that tact in any 
modern biographer is a “find,” and (2) that in a 
biographer of Browning it is a very startling find. 
For reasons probably explicable (were they but 
worth explaining) Browning in life and in death 
has suffered from the attentions of a number of 
people about whom we desire to speak gently. 
Behind the triumphal car of every great man 
there hangs, as a rule, a knot of folk sufficiently 
acute to discover this cheap mode of advancing 
themselves on the road and not sufficiently edu- 
cated to despise it. Nor, if the occupant of the 
car be too humane to use the whip upon them, is 
it any business of ours, unless their dust and 
shouting reach the proportions of a public nui- 
sance. It is only when, the journey being over, 
these unauthorised attendants go about as genuine 
lackeys and ask credit from us, that we have a 
right to object. 

That Robert Browning carried a long train of 
these curious people, nobody will deny. They were 
loud in the streets at the time of his death, and since 
then have been about the town with a phonograph, 
besides other tricks. It was natural, therefore, that 
the critics should open the new Biography with fear ; 
and natural, too, that, finding little to deplore, they 
should let their gratitude overpower their judgment. 
Mrs. Orr's is certainly a very tactful Life ; and quite 
as certainly it is a very poor one. 

As for her tact, she has done good service at any 
rate by proving to an anxious world that it is pos- 
sible to know something of Browning without being 
introduced to Dr. Furnivall. The doctor does, it is 
true, appear once or twice in the volume. He is 





called in on p. 2 to tell us that a line of Brownings 
(who had no connection with the poet’s family) 
owned the manors of Melbury-Sampford and Mel- 
bury-Osmond in north-west Dorsetshire, and that 
their last representative disappeared in the time of 
Henry VII.; on p. 6 he is with us again, with a 
theory that Mr. Browning’s grandmother was “ more 
than a Creole in the strict sense of the term,” and 
that “an unmistakable dash of dark blood passed 
from her to her son and grandson.” But after this 
the atmosphere clears; and when, on p. 343, the old 
story of the Browning Society and its foundation 
comes to be re-told, Mrs. Orr re-tells it with fine 
restraint. She displays a like delicacy in her account 
of Browning’s married life, and yet contrives to give 
it due weight—a very notable feat, notwithstanding 
the help which Mrs. Browning’s letters render at this 
point. The profane touch is so easy in dealing with 
the loves of such a man and such a woman, and yet 
the subject must be dealt with, and fearlessly dealt 
with, or we lose the very key of the biography and 
get a Browning minus two-thirds of his soul. That 
Mrs. Orr saw both sides of the responsibility merely 
proves that she is better bred than some other 
people who have written about Browning; but for the 
judgment and nice discretion with which this part of 
her service has been discharged she deserves par- 
ticular thanks. Indeed, throughout the book, 
responsibility dignifies her pen, and wherever her 
task is especially difficult she performs it well. Her 
treatment, for instance, of the unhappy Fitzgerald 
episode is above criticism. 

On the other hand, wherever Mrs. Orr’s task is 
easy she performs it badly. For, though she may 
forget it on occasions of moment, the curse of the 
Browning Society is upon her, and the trail of the 
Browning Society lies over her book. The futility of 
Dr. Furnivall’s researches at Melbury-Sampford and 
Melbury-Osmond, and of the Creole theory originated 
in the same brain and characteristically maintained 
as a conviction, pervades its pages. Robert Brown- 
ing was born, we are told, “soon after a great comet 
had disappeared from the sky.” Mrs. Browning's 
“death was signalised by the appearance—this time, 
I am told, unexpected—of another brilliant comet, 
which passed so near the earth as to come into 
contact with it”; and, again, “we are told by Mr. 
Sharp that a new star appeared in Orion on the 
night on which Robert Browning died. The alleged 
fact is disproved by the statement of the Astro- 
nomer Royal, to whom it has been submitted; 
but it would have been a beautiful symbol of 
translation, such as affectionate fancy might 
gladly cherish if it were true.” Could anything 
be more trivial? And can it be possible that, 
these many years. after Hotspur’s famous ridicule, 
we are asked to believe that the firmament gushes in 
pyrotechnic sympathy when a unit is added to, or 
removed from, the hundreds of millions of men and 
women who form but one species of the fauna of a 
little planet in one of the least considerable of its 
countless host of systems? Mrs. Orr’s is not a long 
work, as biographies go: and yet the amount of 
space which she fritters away on this kind of goose- 
hunting is very considerable indeed. The first para- 
graph raises and disposes of the question “ Had 
Browning any Jewish blood in his veins?” and the 
first chapter (nine pages) is wasted on this, on Dr. 
Furnivall’s theories, on Browning’s grandfather, his 
grandmother's portrait by Wright of Derby, and his 
grandmother’s brother. Chapter ii. (twelve pages) is 
devoted to Browning's father and mother. In 
Chapter iii. the poet begins to have a chance, being 
born in the first sentence (vice the comet, retired), 
but the trivialities cluster thickly round his boy- 
hood :—for example— 

(1) “ His first recorded piece of mischief was putting a handsome 
Brussels lace veil of his mother’s into the fire; but the motive, which 
he was just old enough to lisp out, was also his excuse: ‘A pitty 
baze [pretty blaze] mamma,’ ”’ 

(2) “Nor do we hear anything of childish loves; and though 


an entry appeared in his diary one Sunday about the seventh or eighth 
year of his age, ‘married two wives this morning,’ it only referred to 
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a vague imaginary appropriation of two girls whom he had just seen 
in church, and whose charms probably lay in their being much bigger 
than he.” 

We thank Mrs. Orr for this assurance. 

Of the full-grown poet we are told that in London 
his coats were cut by a good tailor in whatever was 
the prevailing fashion ; that, after various modifica- 
tions of opinion, he declined to believe that women 
should be admitted to the Franchise; that Mr. 
Browning's son had a pet name, and— 

“how he came by his familiar name of Penini—hence Peni and Pen 
neither signifies in itself, nor has much bearing on his father’s family 
history ; but I cannot refrain from a word of comment on Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s fantastic conjecture, which has been asserted and reasserted 
in opposition to Mr. Browning’s own statement of the case.” 


But the point is that Mrs. Orr ought to refrain if 
she wishes to compile a good biography. If a foolish 
gentleman called Hawthorne chooses to waste his 
time over matters of this kind, well and good; but 
why ask a busy public to joinin the game? And, 
incidentally, what a lurid light this throws on the 
intellectuals of the Browning Society. Let us hear 
what it is that has been “asserted and reasserted in 
opposition to Mr. Browning's own statement of the 


case 


*“ According to Mr. Hawthorne, the name was derived from 
Apennino and bestowed on the child in babyhood, because Apennino 
was a colossal statue, and he was so very small.” 


That is what Mr. Hawthorne thinks, dear man. 
But, says Mrs. Orr 

“Tt would be strange indeed that any joke connecting ‘ Baby’ 
with a given colossal statue should have found its way into the family 
without father, mother or nurse being aware of it, or that any joke 
should have been accepted there which implied that the little boy was 
not of normal size. But the fact is still more unanswerable that 
Apennino could by no process congenial to the Italian language be 
converted into Penini. Its inevitable abbreviation would be Pennino 
with a distinct separate sounding of the central n’s, or Nino. The 
accentuation of Penini is also distinctly German.” 


The book has other faults. The Macready quarrel, 
for instance, is most unfairly told. It is well that a 
biographer should love his hero; but it is well also 
that both sides of a question should be given, when 
this is possible. And in the matter of “ A Blot on 
the Scutcheon,” Macready’s side of the question is 
simply ignored. In short, the book is, on the whole, 
a weak, amateur performance, deriving its import- 
ance simply from the fact that it contains a number 
of Mr. and Mrs. Browning’s letters. Although, or 
perhaps because, Mrs. Orr has written a “ handbook” 
on Browning's poems, her Life gives no definite idea 
of the man or of his work. But the prattle is amiable 
and in better taste than we had any cause to expect. 


THE 


* Warwick THE KINGMAKER.” 
Men of Action Series. 


KINGMAKER. 


By Charles W. Oman. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 


(English 


From the historical point of view there is much that 
is misleading in a series of biographies of great men. 
Sometimes, it is true, a striking figure does really 
sum up in his own history the most important move- 
ments of his time. A man may, by hereditary rank 
or official position, be endowed with such power 
and authority that his activity produces lasting 
results on his country. Or, as a man of the people, 
he may give powerful expression to desires or con- 
victions of the obscure masses, and be borne forward 
by the great force of a popular enthusiasm behind 
him. But there are epochs in the life of every nation 
when such representative men are impossible—times, 
for example, when a people emerging from childhood 
into maturity can no longer be subjected to a single 
will, while movements originating from their own 
midst are still in too early and tentative a stage to 
create individuals by whom they shall be adequately 
expressed. At such times men spring up who are 
without the dignity of power, or the enthusiasm of 
a popular cause, but who are not without that per- 
sonal endowment of restless activity which goes to 
make a Man of Action. Men of this kind are probably 





never men of the first order of ability. They belong 
rather to the ranks of privateadventurers. In them 
the biographer finds excellent studies of the natural 
force of the man who owes little to surrounding aids ; 
and can examine the forms which human activity 
takes in such circumstances of comparative isolation, 
when it is more or less separated from the strong 
currents of contemporary movement. Such men may, 
moreover, have a certain historical interest, as repre- 
senting a dying political tradition, or a section of 
society that would be powerful if it could. But from 
the point of view of real historical significance, their 
existence may prove singularly unimportant. 

Now the position in which we place Warwick 
will depend on our estimate of the time and of the 
man. Mr. Oman gives in a few brightly written 
pages an estimate of the time. It is an estimate 
we all know very well, for Mr. Oman confines him- 
self to the upper classes. He describes the deadness 
of the Church with his eye on the great prelates, and 
no thought for the new vigour of its parochial life. 
He inveighs against the ancient landowners, with no 
mention of the striking qualities which distinguished 
the new class of proprietors that were supplanting 
them. He declaims against “liveries,” with no ex- 
planation of their significance at that time. And 
a very few sentences (which could only be ventured 
upon in the state of general ignorance of the whole 
subject of municipal history under which his readers 
lie) suffice for the burgesses, so “ sordidly inert” were 
they! “The public” with Mr. Oman seems at the 
outside to mean the nobility, London, and the Com- 
mons of Kent; and when he talks of “the vast 
masses of the Commons,” we must always remember 
to deduct at the least the great manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the Eastern counties, a majority of the 
Midland shires, and all the towns big and small. It 
is in something of this fashion that he gets at “the 
spirit of the fifteenth century” as described on 
p. 133. 

We may, of course, leave out three quarters of 
English life, and form our judgment on the remain- 
ing fourth, but the historical position which we give 
to a Man of Action will be affected by the terms of 
the definition. 

We then turn with interest to the estimate of 
Warwick himself. Mr. Oman desires that we should 
mainly consider bis hero asa statesman and adminis- 
trator (p. 237), and after devoting the great bulk of 
the volume to his military career he explains very 
fully the reasons for looking on him as a soldier of 
most ordinary capacity. In this respect it would be 
hard indeed to come to any other conclusion from 
this biography itself. In the story of Warwick's 
command at Calais, Mr. Oman considerably exalts 
Warwick's triumphs (such as they were) at sea, by 
greatly undervaluing the fitness of the merchant 
vessels of that time for warlike uses, as well as the 
training of their crews, evidence of which is abund- 
ant in municipal records. But at best he constantly 
shows Warwick to have been nothing better than a 
common pirate, recklessly putting in jeopardy the 
most important national interests, and carrying on 
the very worst traditions of the famous “ Like-delers” 
that were the curse of the narrow seas; habits of 
piracy, indeed, continued to overcome in him all the 
dictates of sound political judgment as late as 1469. 
Mr. Oman suggests that Warwick generously pro- 
vided for his Calais garrison out of his own pocket 
(p. 63), and does not tell us the real fact, that 
about this time the troops, being unpaid for three 
years, fell upon the Merchants of the Staple,and simply 
seized from them the entire sum of their arrears, and 
that the whole responsibility of their payment was 
subsequently laid on these same unlucky merchants, 
and went far to achieve their ruin. Nor in his easy 
sympathy with the Captain of Calais for “falling 
into a disagreement with the Burgundian governors 
in Flanders and making havoc” in their territories, 
does he mention the curious episodes between the 
Staplers at Calais and the Merchant Adventurers at 
this time, which so vividly reveal the great complexity 
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and delicacy of the ties that then bound Calais to 
Burgundy. As to the raid on Sandwich, we should 
remember that at this time Warwick was doubtless 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, for though Mr. Oman 
mentions this post as having been given him by 
Edward IV., he was in fact appointed to it by 
Henry VI.; and Edward IV. only ordered that, as 
he had held the office without wages, he was to be 
now satisfied by a heavy payment from the ferm of 
Southampton—a payment which Warwick had to 
get from the distressed town “by coercion and com- 
pulsion.” There was perhaps but little glory to be 
won in his subsequent campaigns in England, where 
the fate of battles or sieges was generally decided 
by treachery or mutiny. But when Warwick was 
not aided by treachery, he was too frequently out- 
generalled both by friend and foe, and in one cam- 
paign after another owed his success to a Faucon- 
bridge, or a Montagu, or a Coniers. In the northern 
campaign of 1461-3, where he was in supreme com- 
mand, he gave the measure of his own incompetence 
in the inadequate generalship which really caused 
the lingering on of that miserable war; and we need 
some better excuse for a commander leaving his 
work unfinished behind him at such a critical stage 
as the spring of 1463 than Mr. Oman’s plea that it 
was long since Warwick had seen his wife, and that 
by this time his own estates “ must have required 
the master’s eye in every quarter ” (p. 152). 

The evidence on which we must judge of War- 
wick’s statesmanship is scanty, for civil affairs fill 
but a small part of the book before us. Nine years 
of intermittent war, from 1455 to 1464, occupy over 
a hundred pages; after which five years of peace, 
when the national policy of Warwick (if he had one) 
should have been developed, cover but twenty-one 
pages; and fifty-five pages more are then given to 
the marchings and fightings which filled the two 
years from 1469 to 1471. This plan leaves but little 
space for discussion of statesmanship. We are 
told, in two or three vague sentences, that Warwick’s 
political programme was the same as that of Cade; 
but there is no attempt to show in what lay the 
significance of Cade’s demands, nor what merit they 
possessed as the basis of a political programme. It 
is also to be regretted that Mr. Oman did not think 
well to give us a more serious sketch of Edward's 
home policy than he has done on p. 133; nor to discuss 
in some measure at least the very profound differences 
of opinion between the King and his subject as to the 
real forces which were moulding England, and the 
direction in which the true wisdom of her statesmen 
lay. Nowhere do we find an account of any adequate 
reasons for the fighting of all these brutal battles, 
unless Mr. Oman holds family factions to be an 
adequate reason. He may, indeed, have considered 
any discussion of Warwick’s plans as a statesman 
unnecessary, since by his own showing his influence 
in the national counsels, whether for home or foreign 
affairs, was practically of no account at all when mere 
fighting ceased. The only thing which comes out as 
of dominant importance is the compact which bound 
the Nevilles together to secure the unrestrained 
dominion of a small band of blood relations; and in 
his final summing-up of Warwick’s character, Mr. 
Oman remarks that his hero was “ doomed” to 
surrender his abilities “to the cause of a faction,” 
and submits with gratitude to his failure, since his 
success could have meant nothing more than the 
impossible domination of a family group. Mr.Oman 
does, it is true, press on our notice the fact that 
Warwick had a foreign policy, the alliance with 
France; but he nowhere discusses its wisdom, nor 
how far it was injurious to England violently to 
break off peaceful relations with Burgundy or the 
Low Countries during one of the most critical and 
difficult epochs of English trade history. He may 
perhaps doubt that a “statesman and administratér” 
need consider the trade aspects of international 
relations. 

Mr. Oman, however, had to make his hero as 
noble as “the spirit of the fifteenth century” would 





allow him to be, and he certainly gives him the 
advantage of every doubt. Thus, as an instance of 
his popularity, we are told on p. 238 that as Captain 
of Calais he won the love of Kentishmen; but we are 
not reminded that six hundred Calais troops with 
their officer were the first to desert him at Ludford, 
and the foremost to pursue him in his flight; or 
that the friend to whom he passionately appealed in 
his last troubles turned a deaf ear to his entreaties. 
A similar generosity is shown throughout in dealing 
with the facts of Warwick’s life. But against these 
facts it is of little use to set the vague phrases 
of very inferior chroniclers—bits of fine writing 
which do not betray a single effort at genuine 
observation, and which, indeed, are of an aggres- 
sive worthlessness. Perhaps the fifteenth century 
had no great men. But if they existed we must look 
for them elsewhere than in the handful of families 
that held half the soil of England—men sated with 
possessions and destitute alike of worth and of 
power, whose outward pomp covered a singular 
impotence to hurt or to aid in the national progress. 
Of this impotence, this impoverishment of intellect 
and of the force that makes leadership, Mr. Oman 
has set before us a sufficient example in that con- 
summate representative of his demoralised class, 
Warwick the Kingmaker. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PROPERTY. 


Tue Evo.tution or Prorerty. By Paul Lafargue. (“Social Science 
Series.”” No. 26.) London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1891. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY has described, in one of the most 
charming passages of his most charming book, the 
change which has come over the freethinker since 
the days of Voltaire. Instead of reviling religion 
and abusing its votaries, he contents himself with 
explaining its origin in history, and establishing its 
development as a fact of psychology. In “ The 
Evolution of Property” the son-in-law of Karl 
Marx has set himself to perform this task for what 
he calls “bourgeois property,” or capital owned by 
someone not actually at work with it. Unfortun- 
ately, M. Paul Lafargue has not yet attained the 
indifferent tolerance which marks the genuine 
devotee of the historical method. He is not con- 
tent with merely “explaining” the capitalist from 
his origin in plunder to his end in confusion; he 
must needs belabour him with epithets which 
alienate the reader without adding to the argu- 
ment. Nevertheless the book is a suggestive and 
useful one, if only for collecting in one general 
view the conclusions upon the evolution of owner- 
ship with which students of Maine and Morgan are 
no less familiar than those of Marx. Here we have 
described the Primitive Communism of ancient type, 
which survives among us in the remnants of com- 
munal lands, and which forms the leading principle 
of the Russian mir. How that “Communism of the 
Horde” passed, perhaps through the Matriarchate, 
into Family Collectivism, M. Lafargue describes with 
much wealth of illustration, though with less than 
his usual insight. Darwin's observations of the Fue- 
gians led him to suggest that the assertion of personal 
dominance is perhaps the first step from savagery 
to barbarism. The barbaric “ Collectivism” of the 
Patriarchal Family gives way in its turn to the 
reciprocal relations of Feudalism, and with the dis- 
solution of these, the last remnant of the primitive 
common ownership seemed to Sir Henry Maine to 
disappear—the transition from status to contract 
was complete. So far M. Lafargue does not differ 
from his authorities. But their recital he regards as 
a mere fragment of a far longer series. Just as 
Maine’s evolution started only from the Patriarchal 
Family, so it stopped at the Free Proletarian. Nowa- 
days we want to reach further, both backward and 
forward. M. Lafargue claims to show how a new 
synthesis develops from out of the capitalist régime 
of the grande industrie ; how bit by bit property 
ceases to be personal to the owner, and becomes a 
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lien on collective organisations which function with- 
out the master’s eye; and he finally suggests that 
through gradual absorption by public authorities, 
these collective organisations will become again, 
though in a higher form, the communal property 
out of which they have so strangely developed. 
The book, therefore, presents the Socialist case in an 
evolutionary formula, and is intended to serve as an 
answer to critics who denounce Socialism as un- 
scientifically catastrophic. The author does not 
indicate in detail the latter stages of the evolution, 
but he may perhaps claim to be excused from 
prophecy. We may easily concur with M. Lafargue 
in his view of the past without agreeing with his 
vision of the future. But then he will be entitled to 
ask that some alternative goal of the evolution of 
property should be proposed. Indeed, the “ Dynamic 
Utopia” has yet to be created. Evolutionists will 
not be content to believe in the immortality of the 
present or of any other social order; and M. 
Lafargue’s suggestions are as destructive of “ Look- 
ing Backward” as of any stage of that “Man- 
chesterism "” which he so much despises. 





NOVELS. 
1A Cuttp Wmow. By Mrs, F. H. Williamson. Three vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1891. 
2. A Hivpen For. By G. A. Henty. Two vols. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1891. 
3. Save Me rrom my Frrenps. By E. F. Knight. One vol 


London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1891. 


Upon the death of their father, a Brighton doctor, 
Millicent and Nancy Bell were left with a house 
wh'ch had been taken on a long lease, of which they 
could not dispose, and which was too large and 
expensive for them. The two girls therefore let 
lodgings, and took as one of their lodgers Sir Peter 
Cairne, an old Indian officer and an invalid. Shortly 
before his death, Sir Peter imagined that he had 
good reason to disinherit his stepson, and wished to 
leave the whole of his property to Nancy Bell. In 
order to effect this,a nominal marriage took place 
between the young girl and the old officer; his 
death very soon afterwards, at the close of the first 
volume, accounts for the title of “A Child Widow.” 
It must not be supposed that Nancy Bell was in- 
fluenced by any sordid motive in marrying Sir 
Peter; she simply acted hastily and without taking 
advice. She thought that if she inherited the 
property—which otherwise Sir Peter threatened to 
leave to his very unprincipled valet—she would 
be able to hand it all over to the stepson, 
its rightful owner. The stepson, Leslie Wolffe, 
obstinately refused, however, to take any of 
it. A Colonel Fayrer fell in love with Nancy; 
Nancy fell in love with Leslie Wolffe; and 
Leslie Wolffe, who was not peculiar in this respect, 
fell in love with Millicent. There is very fair 
material here for a story, and on the whole “ A Child 
Widow” may be pronounced a light and interesting 
book. Its greatest fault lies in the improbability of 
some of the misunderstandings on which the plot 
turns; they are not absolutely convincing; they are 
of the kind which is most common within book- 
covers. On the other hand, they give rise to some 
very pretty love stories. There is much in “ A Child 
Widow ” which reminds us of Miss Rhoda Broughton; 
it has something of the eharm which many have 
found in Miss Broughton’s work. The majority of 
the characters are drawn with sufficient skill—Nancy 
and Mrs. Messiter are especially good and life-like; 
but the villain, Jaynes, is too melodramatic, and his 
career is too impossible. Of the three volumes the 
first is perhaps the least interesting; this is much 
better than the usual arrangement, which makes the 
second volume tedious or the third pointless. 

“A Hiddert Foe” is written by an author who 
thoroughly understands how long an interest can be 
made to last—who never overworks a motive. In 
the first volume we commence to hunt for evidence 








of a marriage ; we surmount difficulty after difficulty 
until we have at last reached the church where the 
marriage was celebrated, and know the date on 
which the ceremony was performed; we take down 
the register, and find that the page on which 
the entry should have been made has been cut out, 
We then commence to hunt for a witness of the 
marriage; we hear quite accidentally some very 
useful information—such accidents are not un- 
common in detective fiction—leading us to believe 
that we shall find the witness whom we require in 
Australia. In the second volume we start for 
Australia. At this point the author perhaps has 
noticed that the detective motive is beginning to 
flag a little; at any rate, it is humanely allowed a 
little rest, and the love motive is brought out. So far 
the love motive has, practically, done no work at all, 
and is naturally rather fresh. “ Your pleasant face and 
your assumed frankness,” says Constance Corbyn to 
Philip Clitheroe, “ were but a mask which hid one of 
the meanest villains on earth.” “ Had I known that 
you were here,” Philip Clitheroe says to Constance 
Corbyn, “I would have shunned you as the pest; for, 
from reasons known to myself, of all women in the 
world, Constance Corbyn is the last I would marry.” 
The practised reader sees the happy conclusion 
shining through these dark clouds. But Mr. Henty 
is not a sentimental author, and he has, we feel sure, 
another interest ready—an interest which, indeed, 
we have been for some time expecting. It comes at 
last ; the ship which is carrying the hero and heroine 
to Australia comes into collision with another ship, 
and it is a story of adventure which provides a 
third attraction. We are in an open boat; we en- 
dure the agonies of thirst; we suffer from mutiny; 
we perform heroic actions; and at last we sight land. 

We have made some attempt to show on what the 
interest of this book depends; for from the first 
page to the last it is intensely interesting. Never 
for one chapter is the story allowed to grow tedious. 
It, like most stories of its class, does not trouble 
itself with any very subtle analysis of character. 
Its persons seem to do rather than to be. But it 
would be safe, we think, to predict that “ A Hidden 
Foe” will be no less popular than Mr. Henty’s 
previous work. 

Mr. Knight, in his preface to “Save Me from my 
Friends,” professes to give some account of the lines 
of his story. It deals with “ the career of a man of 
originally sturdy mind and high principles, who 
devotes himself to the study of those mystical 
philosophies and religions which the spiritualists 
and theosophists have in modern times introduced 
to the civilised world,’ a career which is to be 
ruined by the failure of the man’s creed. The 
hero of the story, Anderson, during a May term at 
Cambridge, came across an occult Hindoo. The 
Hindoo was about forty years of age, and he was 
thinking of matriculating at Christ’s. It was a 
little late in life to commence the university course, 
but there may have been—as is indeed suggested— 
occult reasons for this step. He read character ata 
glance, and he warned Anderson to beware of the 
influence of a woman. The Hindoo had, as might 
have been expected, coal-black eyes; in his talk he 
seems to have been rather dull than deep; but he 
must have had considerable influence on Anderson, 
who commenced a great philosophical work. The 
end of the book can be guessed. “I believed,” says 
Anderson, in reviewing his career, “in the pro- 
gress of the soul through many incarnations, and 
I lived up to my belief.” In the course of such a 
life he had put his name to a bill, and done 
enough foolish actions to over-tax the sympathy of 
the most sympathetic reader. The publishers refused 
his great philosophical work, but it was not this 
which led him to despair. “The Grey Spirit of 
Doubt,” he said, “ appeared to me last night, and has 
killed my faith.” How we all know, and hate, this 
trick of the capital letters! Even then he did not 
entirely give way. “So long as a man possesses 
love, though he has lost all else, he can defy 
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despair,” he said, and found on the next page that 
he had lost love as well. This last misfortune was 
too much for him. The book is over-strained and 
amateurish throughout. Mr. Knight was seen to 
much better advantage in “The Cruise of the 
Falcon.” 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN BRIEF. 


A Snort History or Greek Puimosopuy. By John Marshall, M.A. 
London: Percival & Co. 1891. 
A sHortT history of Greek philosophy, in which the terminolog 
shall be English as well as the language, is no doubt a 
wanted at the Universities as well as elsewhere. Mr. Marshall, 
with an eye to the needs of the student, has constructed this 
little work as a commentary on the well-known selections of 
Ritter and Preller, whose paragraphs (except in the case of 
Plato and Aristotle) are generally noted in his margin. The 
idea is good, and the chief fault we have to find with his book is 
that it is—for those who cannot read their Ritter and Preller— 
too short. We should like more detail about the origin of 
the profession of Sophist; it should have been stated that 
Gorgias’ famous theses probably deal with absolute and not merely 
henomenal existence ; it is a pity to waste four pages of such a 
fittle book on a long extract from the Symposium —especially 
when the Myth of Er, with its theory of punishment, its marvel- 
lous scheme of the heavens, and its solution, unique in ancient 
thought, of the antinomy of free will and destiny, is despatched 
in about as many lines, and the division of “aren iw figured in 
the ‘‘ Divided Line” in the Republic is apparently not mentioned 
at all. Plato’s Deity, too, has more personality in Mr. Marshall’s 
account than in Plato’s own mind. The difficulty of giving a 
short sketch of Aristotle’s philosophy intelligible by the ordinary 
reader is, we believe, insuperable. Mr. Marshall's is good as far 
as it goes, but we necessarily miss a great deal; and we should 
ladly have more about Aristotle’s logie and his political 
ideals. Indeed, the disintegrating effect of Greek philosophy— 
especially that individualist side which begins with Democritus— 
is Leautty brought out enough, and it is assuredly not true, as the 
book implies, that Aristotle’s supremacy began as soon as his works 
were re-discovered. The Epicurean and Stoic sections strike us 
as sketchy. It is a bold thing, too, to say that after Alexander 
the Great ‘Greek polities sank to the level of a dreary farce,” 
after Professor Freeman’s glowing history of the Achwan League. 
But we have an intelligible account of the Eleatics—a very rare 
thing in histories of philosophy—and a good sketch of Empe- 
docles; and all through the book there are attempts to translate 
Greek problems into modern language. With the Beoto-Hegelian 
dialect which appears occasionally we suppose we must not 
quarrel. Mr. Marshall’s book, as it is, will not displace Zeller’s 
“Outlines” at Oxford; but if he will make it twice as large 
perhaps it may do so. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION IN ENGLAND. 


Inpusrriat History or Enoranp. By H. de B. Gibbins. London: 
Methuen. 

Economic history is dull in its details, and few need be expected 
to have a great appetite for it. Yet the main facts of our 
economic history need to be realised if we are to judge intelli- 
ently of many questions of present interest. r. Gibbins’ 
k is the only heck containing a connected account of these facts 
short and simple enough for ordinary readers. It has its faults of 
grammar and style. There are careless pe. such as the inclusion 
of Winchester in a list of important harbours. Sometimes the 
narrative repeats itself, as on the subject of enclosures. Some- 
times its brevity leaves things in want of explanation, or makes 
the author's sweeping judgment seem ill-founded. Thus he seems 
to ascribe too much effect to the profligate policy of Henry 
VIII. in comparison with the process of clearances that began 
before his time ; he tells us the East India Company showed the 
folly of trying to accumulate large stores of bullion in the 
country, and he should have told us how; he strongly condemns 
our wars for the sake of a market, but the facts he tells us seem to 
show that there was 4 good deal of wicked wisdom in them. There 
is an unnecessary sneer at the great Free Traders, and a too lively 
horror expressed for landlords. But the book gives a thoroughly 
good summary of the chief results of Professor Thorold Rogers’ 
great labours, with a vigour and an enthusiasm for a cause which 
are not common in handbooks. The chief interest of the book 
lies in its answer to the question why the growth of wealth in 
the country has often been accompanied by loss and harm to so 
many of its inhabitants. Those employed upon the land were at 
the height of their prosperity in the fifteenth century. Their 
condition, still unpleasant to think of in many parts of England, 
was at its worst in this ny Disregard of the interests of 
others, shown by a new class of landowners under the Tudors in 
tarning arable into pasture and in raising rents, and by them 
and their successors in the necessary process of enclosure ; robbery 
in the dissolution of the decaying monasteries and guilds, and 
by the debasing of the coinage; the iniquitous system of 
putting a legal limit to wages, combined with the introduction, 
to save wage-payers, of the old poor law,—these things brought 





down one part of the working population. Such a disturbance 
as the “ Industrial Revolution” must, in any case, have hurt 
someone, but it was accompanied by laws forbidding to work- 
men any steps to defend themselves, by the common prac- 
tice of gross brutalities, which the law too long allowed, 
and by a most unjust system of taxation throughout a 
period of heavy expenditure. The last fifty years have seen 
much improvement, which Mr. Gibbins is a little loath 
to recognise, and most of this tale of wrong seems ancient. 
But it has its sting still. For such things were done by 
men whose memories on other grounds we revere; they are 
not foreign to the nature of respectable and benevolent society 
to-day, but are natural results of the ascendency of the com- 
fortable classes; aud it is well to realise that great inequality 
of wealth is not the result of some divine or natural law which 
ordains an unhappy lot for most men, but is very clearly due, for 
the most part, to avoidable acts of human folly. Mr. Gibbins 
concludes with an able summary of our present economic posi- 
tion, into which we cannot follow him further than to say that, 
seeing how much of our former monopoly in foreign markets was 
due to causes which cannot return, he dwells upon the necessity 
of making the home market for the products of our manufacturers 
good. For this reason, amongst others, he looks upon the decay 
of the agricultural interest as one of the most serious evils in 
England, and he contends that this is mainly due to the main- 
tenance of rents at too high a level. 
A MANUAL OF BOTANY. 
An Intropuction To THE Stupy or Botany. By Dr. Aveling. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Tuts little book is designedly written for students who intend 
to present themselves at the examination in botany held by the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington. The author 
also hopes that it may be of use to those students who take up 
botany as an optional subject at the London University Matricu- 
lation Examination. Three quarters of the text are taken up 
with a detailed account of the structure of fourteen flowers which 
illustrate the fourteen orders preseribed by the Syllabus for the 
Elementary Course of the South Kensington Examination. Each 
of these descriptions is fairly full, and will doubtless be of some 
assistance to those students who work through the types flower 
in hand. One of the features of the work is that every 
technical term is followed by its derivation, an arrangement 
which materially assists the memory of those who have even the 
slightest acquaintance with the classies. The remainder of the 
book is occupied with a short réswmé of the histology and 
morphology of the various organs which are met with in the 
previously deseribed types. 

Although the book is termed an “ Introduction to the Study 
of Botany,” there is no accdunt of any division of the vegetable 
kingdom outside the Angiosperms. A name such as an ‘* Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Anatomy of Flowering Plants” 
would have been less misleading. ‘Chere is also but scant 
reference to plant physiology. The illustrations are very numer- 
ous, but, except those which are copied from earlier works, they 
are of little value; and as they bear no description it is often 
almost impossible to understand what they are intended to 
represent without searching through the text. ‘The work closes 
with a very full glossary of technical terms, which extends over 
forty pages. 





NOTES OF A LADY TOURIST. 

IMPRESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT DURING A JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF 
Sport In THE Fan West. By Mrs. A. St. Maur. London: Murray. 
““TENDERFOOT,” it appears, denotes what in India is called a 
griffin, and elsewhere a greenhorn. If a novice as an American 
tourist Mrs. St. Maur hardly seems so as an English authoress ; 
she writes with ease and grace, and having obeyed Ruskin’s 
precept, “ See something,” is no less successful with its corollary, 
“Tell what you saw ina plain way.” The choses vues include 
a good part of Canada, Manitoba, the Rocky Mountains, Cali- 
fornia, Washington Territory, and British Columbia, so that the 
field of observation may be fairly described as panoramic. Its 
width, however, surpasses its depth, the authoress’s foot is fleet 
as well as tender, and her pen is chiefly employed in recording 
hasty though probably accurate impressions. The chief excep- 
tion is the narrative of a residence in a lumber camp, where she 
cooked her husband's dinner while he roamed the wilderness in 
quest of moose, apparently an infrequent and almost invulnerable 
animal. Mrs. St. Maur was the only woman in the camp, and 
her picture of her rough but honest and manly associates is 
bright, frank, and altogether delightful, recalling similar sketches 
by Bret Harte. But she hardly justifies the dictum, “ Adventures 
are to the adventurous,” unless when, in the capacity of railway 

senger, she runs over a skunk, Everywhere, however, she is 
right, cheerful, and observant, and her pages teem with lively 
anecdotes from a variety of sources. Perhaps the best is the 
quotation from an old journal of the Hudson’s Bay Company :— 
* December 31st, 1795. Served out a quart of ram per man; the 
evening spent in innocent mirth and jollity. January Ist, 1796. 
= the Indians drunk about the place; great trouble in keeping 
order.” 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue first volume of a series of books on Leaders in Science 
has just reached us. It is written by Mr. Holder, a well-known 
naturalist on the other side of the Atlantic. He has chosen for his 
subject the “ Life and Work of Charles Darwin,” and the book is, 
of course, based on the authoritative biography which was 
published a year or two ago by Mr. Francis Darwin. Mr. Holder 
has contrived, in comparatively brief compass, to give an inter- 
esting account of Darwin’s personal career, and a careful and 
fairly adequate summary of his scientific achievements. There 
is truth in the assertion that Darwin is the central figure in the 
field of natural science in this century, and though it is yet too 
early to gauge the full significance of his researches, it is 
at least “apparent to every one that his influence upon the 
intellectual growth of the country, and upon biological science 
in particular. has been epoch-making.” An intelligent lad will 
appreciate this volume, for Mr. Holder combines picturesqueness 
with aceuracy, and weaves science and biography together 
with enviable art. The book contains a number of capital 
illustrations, and in the appendix an unusually complete list 
will be found of Darwin’s books, articles to the magazines and 
reviews, and more important letters to scientific journals. 
Mr. Holder’s attractive volume is turned out—so far as paper, 
print, and binding are concerned—with the good taste for whieh 
the “ Knickerbocker Press” of New York is proverbial. 

In a stout volume of six hundred and fifty closely printed 
pages, Mr. Douglas Sladen undertakes to introduce us to 
the “Younger American Poets.” Their name is _ legion, 
but—like the coneys—they are, for the most part, a feeble 
folk. One half of these precious productions remind 
us irresistibly of the sentimental ditties which appear, week in, 
week out, in the poet’s corner of a few sleepy old-fashioned 
country newspapers. Mr. Douglas Sladen’s zeal is not accord- 
ing to knowledge, and if he had possessed the least critical 
discernment he could have packed with ease all that was worth 
keeping in this depressing anthology into a sixth part of the 
space. The majority of these “ younger poets ””—and in point 
of years not a few of them are tolerably well stricken—are 
neither more nor less than manufacturers of imitative verse of 
the ultra-sentimental school ; occasionally, of course, the reader, 
to borrow an expressive transatlantic phrase, strikes ile, and 
comes across lyries unborrowed and beautiful, songs fall of 
genuine humour and racy of the soil. Really Mr. Sladen should 
subject his book to the Banting process. 


Two books which have rapidly won a modest degree of 
public favour, and what is more, have deserved it, are “ Old 
Chelsea” and “Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland.” 
Dr. Martin gossips with ample erudition and no pedantry about 
the “village of palaces” and its historic, literary, and artistic 
associations. Many great names are conjured up by this 
“summer day’s stroll” amongst the old houses and gardens of a 
locality where scores of men of light and leading have lived 
from the days of Sir Thomas More to those of Thomas Carlyle ; 
memories of Swift and Smollett, Addison and Steele, Turner 
and Rossetti. The wits and beaux of three centuries took the 
air by the river at Chelsea, and from the age of Elizabeth to 
that of Anne the place was almost entitled to rank as a court 
suburb of the town. Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are uncommonly 
good, and have a touch of poetry about them. The other book 

“Scenes and Stories of the North of Seotland ’—abounds in 
quaint legends and sparkles with dry humour. Mr. Sinclair is 
at home at Thurso and knows the coast of Caithness well, and 
nothing that is truly characteristic of the pawky inhabitants of 
the Shetland Islands seems to have escaped his keen but genial 
observation. The book is thoroughly Scotch from beginning to 
end, and its graphie sketches and delightful stories reflect 
vividly the manners and customs of townsfolk and peasantry 
alike. The reader is taken off the beaten track of tourists and 
makes the acquaintance in these unconventional pages of people 
of sterling character, sturdy independence, and humour of the 
sort which is always fresh and never forced. Of course, every- 
body even in the austere North of Scotland is not a paragon of 
* Cartes Darwiy: us Lire anp Work. By Charles Frederick 

Holder, author of ‘‘ Elements of Zoology,”’ etc. Illustrated. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Crown 8vo. 

Yourerr American Ports, 1830-1890. Edited by Douglas Sladen, 
B.A., with an Appendix of Younger Canadian Poets by Good- 
ridge B. Roberts. London and Sydney: Griffith, Farran & Co. 
Demy 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

Oxv Cretsea. By Benjamin Ellis Martin. Illustrated. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 

Scenes axp Storres or tHe Nortu or Scortanp. By John Sinclair. 
Illustrated. London: Simpkin Marshall & Co, Crown 8vo, New 
Edition. 

Tue Story or Ina. By Francesca Alexander. Edited, with Preface, 
by John Ruskin, D.C.L. Portrait. Orpington and London: George 
Allen. Crown Svo. (ls. 6d.) 

Burien Crrrzs anp Biste Countries. By George St. Clair, F.G.S., 
Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Maps and Illustra- 
tions. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Demy 8vo. 

Hanorne rm Cuatys. By Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. Crown 8vo. (4s. 6d.) 


virtue, and Mr. Sinclair's book gains rather than loses by the 
fact of the “queer folks” who are likewise portrayed in its 
entertaining pages. 


No more beautiful romance of real life has been given to the 
world in recent years than “The Story of Ida,” and many 
people, we imagine, will be glad to learn that the lofty and soul- 
stirring little book has at length been brought out in a cheap 
edition. “Let it be noted,” states Mr. Ruskin in the preface, 
“ that this is the story of a Catholic girl written by a Protestant 
one, yet the two of them are so united in the truth of the 
Christian faith, and in the joy of its love, that they are absolutely 
unconscious of any difference in the forms or letter of their 
religion.” The story of the young Florentine girl’s short and 
shadowed history, which Miss Francesea Alexander relates with 
exquisite simplicity and artless pathos in these, brief pages, is 
absolutely true, but nowhere in the whole realm of fiction have 
we met with a purer or more gracious type of maidenhood than 
is revealed in this record of a sorely wounded but divinely 
magnanimous spirit. 


“ Buried Cities and Bible Countries” is the title which Mr. 
St. Clair, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, gives to a compact 
and well-arranged volume of less than four hundred pages, in 
which are set forth some of the most significant modern dis- 
coveries in the East which light up the sacred page. Those who 
follow the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund from year to 
year will not find much that is new in this book; indeed, Mr. 
St. Clair has the good sense to prefer accuracy to originality. 
His book is a clear and able summary, and is based on informa- 
tion derived from authoritative sources, and the value of the 
narrative is enhanced by the fact that chapter and verse is given 
for each assertion. There are thousands of people up and down 
the country who, whilst greatly interested in the subject, have 
no time to watch closely the course of exploration, and possibly 
no inclination, even if they possessed the necessary leisure, to 
master a wide array of technical details. It is obvious that Mr. 
St. Clair is better acquainted with Palestine than with Egypt 
or Assyria, and this, perhaps, is one reason why the bulk of his 
book is devoted to the topographical survey of Palestine, excava- 
tions in Jerusalem, and the Gospel history as read in the light of 
recent exploration. The concluding pages of the volume furnish 
the student with exasperating reading, for they are filled with 
instances of the vandalism of the Arabs. Unfortunately, 
European and American tourists have too often followed this 
bad example, and with execrable taste have chipped and defaced 
priceless and unique memorials of a vanished civilisation. There 
are some good maps in the book and a few indifferent illustra- 
tions, 


The gibbet has at length found its historian in the person of 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne, who has just written a curious little 
book with an ominous title—*‘ Hanging in Chains.” The 
gallows and the gibbet are singled out by Mr. Hartshorne as 
the “most ancient instruments of capital punishment in the 
world,” though we are inclined to think that the sword and 
the stake are entitled to be placed in the same category. Sur- 
prisingly little is said in these pages about the use of the gibbet 
by the Jews and the Romans, and it is not until we come to the 
seventeenth century that the gruesome narrative really grows 
explicit. In England gibbeting in chains was first legally 
recognised in 1752, and towards the close of last century the 
bodies of pirates might be seen hanging in chains on the banks 
of the Thames opposite Blackwall. Indeed, in one of Hogarth’s 
pictures of “The Idle Apprentice ” the grim moralist introduced 
pirates hanging in the distance. Scandalous scenes were often 
witnessed around the gibbet, and at length hanging in chains 
was abolished by statute, three years before the commencement 
of the present reign. It seems difficult to believe that when the 
bodies of the gibbeted pirates were removed by legislative en- 
actment, an outery was raised on the plea that the “ holiday- 
makers were deprived of their amusements.” Barbarity, even in 
England, is unhappily not yet a thing entirely of the past; but 
we have, at all events, improved the gibbet off the face of the 
earth, and crimes of violence, moreover, are not nearly so common 
as they were when its supposed reign of terror was complete. 
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